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THE magnificent popular meetings which are 
in course of being held in the manufacturing 
centres of England, and the ideas, old but still 
new, which from week to week are attracting 
both orally and by the Press the attention of 
myriads of our fellow countrymen to various 
phases of the great question of the age, are 
happily not confined to that side of it which is 
the recognised function of the Liberation Society 


to present. ‘‘ Happily,” we say, because we. 


are convinced that in the final adjustment of 
those practical measures which an ultimate 
settlement of the controversy must involve, the 
contributions of thought, of sentiment, and of 
criticism, which are made by the opponents of 
disestablishment, should, no less than those of 
its advocates, be formally submitted to the 
judgment of the country. Liberationists, we 
are satisfied, do not seek a one-sided decision. 
They agree, for the most part, with Mr. 
Chamberlain, the mayor of Birmingham, who, 
in the energetic and eloquent speech which he 
delivered the other night at Sheffield, intimated 
that if he could secure the immediate disposal 
of the question of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment by holding up his finger, he would 
keep his hand down. The matter is of too grave 
importance to admit of haste. It needs to be 
looked at on all sides. Whilst heartily and 
thoroughly concurring in the general principles 
to which any legislative measure for the sepa- 
ration of Church and State should be conformed, 
the enlightened friends of religious equality, 
just in proportion to the degree of their en- 
lightenment, will hail with delight the exami- 
nation of their position by those who will bring 
to it other convictions than their own. It is by 
discussion only that those prejudices which 
obstruct a fair settlement of the question can be 
removed. 

We, therefore, welcome the efforts of the 
Ohurch Defence Institution at Bradford (to be 
repeated, no doubt, in other great towns) to put 
before the people the other side of the question 

previously exhibited to them by the Liberation 
Society. We hope they will follow every- 
where the footprints of their opponents. 
We do honour to those sentiments of 
‘loyalty to their cause which impel them 
to show both their strength and their enthu- 
siasm in favour of the ecclesiastical institution, 


with which they have identified their religious 
profeésions. The position which they are 


1202 | assuming in face of the British public well 


becomes them. It shows, at least, that they 
recognise the great importance of the issue in 
dispute. It is an indirect compliment to their 
antagonists. It is a far better recommendation 
of their views to popular sympathy than the 
noisier and more violent ebullitions of party 
zealotry which, in some places, have been success- 


205 | ful in breaking up our meetings, and stopping 


the mouths of the representatives of the Libera- 
tion Society. We read the report of the meeting 


207 | at Bradford last week in defence of the Church 


Establishment, not only without impatience, 
but with a strong disposition to exclaim, 
% Bravo.“ True, we are not convinced 
against our will” by the arguments put for- 
ward by the distinguished gentlemen who took 
part in the proceedings. We are not cap- 
tivated by the mist which fitfully and rather 
faintly illumines the surface of the rhetoric 
called forth by the occasion. But we gladly 
recognise the earnestness of the several 
speakers. We are not ashamed to testify to the 
intellectual ability which they displayed. Nor 
are wo in the least afraid that if the contest be 
carried on with courtesy on both sides, that the 
position occapied by the friends of religious 
equality will, in the long run, be damaged. 
On the contrary, the more light thrown upon 
the subject, the less difference there will be in 
regard to the mode in which it must be decided. 
We trust the Ohurch Defence Institution will 
persevere in its valuable laboura, We may, 
perhaps, be allowed to venture an expression of 
our wish that, as it gains in experience—and, 
perhaps we may add without offence, in dis- 
| criminating acquaintance with the niceties of 
the work which it has undertaken to do—it will, 
to a certain extent, get out those well-worn 
grooves in which Church o has been wont 
to run, and adapt itself, as fat as possible, to 
the somewhat more advanced requirements of 
the day. 


Manchester meeting as at those which preceded 
it, have evidently and, we think, success- 
fully, aimed at presenting the claims of 


their most modern dress. ‘Théy have trans- 
lated the arguments they think well to employ 
into a form of language well understood by 


their hearers. They have borne in mind that 


what they utter should be uttered for the benefit 
of society as it now is, and not for that of 


The lights and shadows which illustrate it vary 
with the circumstances by which it is affected. 
We wish our Ohurch Defente friends would 
follow the example. They will have to do so 
sooner or later, and, no doubt, they will do so 
with consummate ability. But at present we 
take the liberty of suggesting that they are a 
little old-fashioned, and that some of the gar- 
ments they wear are obsolete, some of them 
very inartistically cut, and a good many of 
them positively shabby. We regret this. We 
regret it for the sake of the dignity of the cause 
contested by the combatants. We regret that 
designs should be imputed which have over and 
over again been repudiated ; that assumptions | * 
should be made which have been proved to be 
utterly unfounded; that men of straw should 
bo dressed up merely for the purpose of being 


7 


subject, it is true, is ida the same. 


Mr. Dale and Mr. Rogers, as well at the 


religious equality in what may be regarded as. 


society as it existed twenty years ago. The 


knocked down; and — straws of reasoning 
(consistent enough, perhaps, in themselves) 
should be laboriously drawn out from premises 
as fanciful as they are false.. We have read, 
for instance, the report of the meeting at Brad- 
ford with the utmost attention. Weare some- 
what surprised at the unconsciousness seem- 
ingly prevalent that the speeches made on the 
occasion, but especially that of the noble 
chairman—intended to prove the religious 
activity of the Church, the liberality of her 
members, the vast results she has achieved in 
the way of church- building sinoe the opening 
of the present century, and all that kind of 
thing—tell not in favour of connection between 


the Church and the State,. but rather show how 


utterly unnecessary to religious life and pros- 
perity such a connection is. In fact, substitute 
forthe word Church the word Eetablish- 

menf,” and for that of.‘ religion the word 
“law,” and almost the whole train of argumen- 


‘tation is dislocated.: Now, we are anxious 


that our Ohurch opponents should not only 
understand, but recognise, the distinction. 


| We are not opposed to any Church, but only to 


the political position in which law and policy 
have placed the Ohurch of England. All the 
shots fired at us from the hypothesis that we 
hate the Ohurch and wish to destroy it, pass 
harmlessly over our heads. The pertinacity 
with which con ialists on the other side, 
by a shuffle of terms, impute to us objects 
and purposes which have nevor been ours, may 
do for a month or two, perhaps even for a year 
or two; but it is sure to be found out before 
long. ‘Why fight shy of the real question at 
issue? Why not condescend—if condescension 
it can be called—to imitate Liberationists, not 
only in holding public meetings all over the 
country, but in manfully exhibiting the latest, 

as well as the truest, phases of the subject ? 
The one point in dispute is this, how far the 
to | compulsory action of law can assist in the 
diffusion of the revelation of God's love? Let 
us have facts on both sides, facts drawn from 
history, as well as from’ current acts and pro- 
ceedings. We shall then be in a right position 
for reaching a sound conclusion. This is what 
both sides profess to want, and what, assuredly, 
they ought to want, and strive to obtain. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. THE 
OLERIOAL REMEDY. 


Wuen Mr. Talbot, M. P., last session pro- 
pounded his bill to ive facilities for the creation 


encouragement whatever. But the scheme of 
the hon. member for West Kent has now, mira- 
5 dictu / received — — canara of 
8 in their diocesan conferences. They 
regard it as the best means of meetin 
the grievance etal of—if, as Canon Ryle 
ically remarks, there be a grievance. Pro- 
babi the large majority of the clergy who have 
t at this proposal have thought nothing of 
its practical bearings. They want to prevent 
Mr. Morgan’s ominous progress. Their friends 
are in power. Mr. Disraeli has intimated that 
a subject is 4 — te his attention,“ and it 


rhaps, su the clergy that he 
accept this — It deserves, there- 
cd under the circumstances, that careful 


examination which en it would not 
deserve. f 


. 
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The scheme is of course sug 
Cemetery Acts which have been for some years 
in operation. All towns of any considerable 

pulation have now their suburban cemeteries 
or the interment of the dead, divided into two 
parts—the consecrated and the unconsecrated 
ground—the former for the ure of the inhabi - 
tants who prefer the burial rites of the Church 
of England, the latter appropriated for all who 
desire other services or none. And here it 
may be remarked that when these Acts were 
discussed, there were similar predictions to 
those now indulged in as to the scenes of im- 
propriety and outrage that would probably be 
enacted in the cemeteries. Many years of ex- 
perience haye shown that these fears were 
unfounded—mere chimeras conjured up by 
heated partisans. If the funerals in suburban 
3 not been the oe of dis- 
order, why should we assume t such scen 
should be frequent in the churchyards of vil. 


ie population is so scanty, directly 


nists are admitted to conduct their 

own services? Town cemeteries are — * 
mip hy yt 
yard rig ma n in pla 
where cemeteri 1 ceased. Compen- 
sation may have been given for the loss of fees, 
but not forthe loss of the land—a clear proof 
that —4 — 1 were national or 
parochi 7 t not u perty. 

It is now proposed to . a different 
plan. As we understand, the village church- 
yards are to continue exactly as they are. 


Eaton iced ho gh ote pasion 
| , including the 2 oner 
to be buried thereby the 40 * with the 
authorised service. So that Mr. Forster’s fear 
interment in the 


. under 
in 


a on. Because the clergy—that 
— i ecclesiastical functionari t 
or to the f other service than 
Book of mmon Prayer, 8 
finite number of new burial places 
created! > : i a 
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into law 


| means of making 
them unpopular than such a scheme. 


It may be retorted that if an Act of Parlia- 


ment to this effect should not after all be put in 
force, it would only egy ah ve 


proposed to 


remedy was too triflin 


prefer 
_ burial in harmony with religions 
opinions. Why should they not have the 


There is but one answer—because, as Canon 
Ryle says, the supremacy of the State-Church 
parson would be abolished. Besides, if the 
grievance is so very small, how can Mr. Mor- 
gan’s remedy be so terrible an evil? We are 
told that nine-tenths of the population prefer 
the burial service of the Church of England. 
If so, why not allow the other tenth some free- 
dom of choice? and how would the practical 
monopoly of the clergymen be endangered 
To our view it is simply ludicrous to suppose 
that the same Legislature which passed the 
Acts providing common cemeteries for our large 
Pop ations should now reverse the principle, 
approve of the creation of small, separate 
and ian burial-places for the sparse deni- 
zens of our villages. We are fairly amazed at 
such a e endorsed by clergymen, 
whose policy, one would think, would be to 
Keep up the fiction of a National Church, 
and not propose to draw a line of de- 
marcation between Church and Dissent in 
every village—an ever abiding monument of 
clerical bigotry—which, as sure as the sun rises, 
would be the beginning of the end of Episcopal 
supremacy. We do not pretend to be anxious 
about the matter. A bill for creating, at the 
cost of the rates, little burial-grounds for Dis- 
senters in our villages would do more to swell 
the tide of feeling in favour of disestablishment 
in those districts than a score of lecturers con- 
stantly at work. It would strip off the mask of 
charity and liberality which the State Ohurch 
so often assumes, and by which it imposes on 
the thoughtless. It would 47 wg show to 
the people of this country that the legal 
monopoly of the parish clergyman is the fruitful 
source of intolerance and exclusiveness. And 
it would bring more distinctly into the light of 
day that sacerdotal spirit which, in all times and 
in all countries, has been the steadfast foe of 


religious, mental and political freedom, and has 


| ein 


| 


now become so rampant in England under the 
sogis of the State that it threatens to dictate to 
Parliament itself. 


| A NONCONFORMIST PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


In sketching the proceedings at the recent Con- 
versazione of the Congregational Union at the 
Memoria] Hall, we took very inadequate notice of 


the | a collection of pictures of which it may be said 


“thereby hanga a tale”—a tale of which very few 


to! of those who walked through the crowded rooms 


on that occasion could have any knowledge. These 
were twenty-five portraits, all of uniform size, 
hanging in front of the ironwork of the gallery in 
the Library, and forming part of a collection of por- 
traits—129 in number—all copied from the original 
pictures by one artist. 

It appears that Mr. G. E. Sintzenich, of Exeter 


bill | —who, notwithstanding his name, is English born, 


and is an artist of many years’ standing—so soon 
as it was determined to erect;a hall in memory of 
the ejected of 1662, conceived the idea of obtaining 


'|@ memorial collection of portraits of English 


Puritans and Nonconformists. That was before any 


Farringdon · street, and, labouring in the spirit of . Old 
Mortality,“ the artist has astly and quietly— 
unknown to the public, and without any other 


mating idea been engaged in carrying out his 
scheme, which is now complete. A very little re- 


flection is needed to conclude that this was a work 


involving no mall degree of intelligence, of labour 
and of persistency ; for the original portraits were 
scattered all over the kingdom, and probably were, 
for the most part, in private residences, the owners 
of which had to be induced to consent to copies 
made. Some of these, we observe, have tes- 
in very handsome terms, to the fidelity and 
of the copies. Thus the Duke of Man- 


2 ob. Ya sesretary says of four portraits taken from 


the Duke’s collection, that they are wonderfully 
like the originals, and very carefully finished,” and 
a member of Lord St. Germain’s family congratu- 
lates Mr. Sintzenich on the success with which he 
has copied those of Sir John Eliot and John Hamp. 
den. Some of the college authorities, also, at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and elsewhere, speak in 
equally decided terms of the painter’s accuracy, and 
sometimes in very difficult cases, from the age and 
obscurity of the original pictures. 

The pictures now at the hall—for they may still be 
seen there—are, as we have said, samples only, 


| taken from the several sections into which the 


entire collection is divided. The first section con- 
tains divines and laymen from the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth to the Restoration: the second, 
ministers ejected from their livings by the Act of 


Uniformity ; and the third, dissenting ministers 


by the | same freedom of choice in parish churchyards ? | 


site was bought for the hall which now stands in 


stimulus than that derived from a strongly-ani- | 


| 


and laymen after 1662. From the first section 
there are exhibited the portraits of Dr. Preston, 
Dr. Sibbes, Dr. Taylor, the Earl of Manchester, 
Lord Brooke, Jno, Hampden, and Wm. Strode, 
M.P. The second is represented by Richard 
Baxter, Dr. Calamy, Jno, Flavel, Dr. Goodwin, 
Philip Henry, Jno. Howe, Jno. Owen, and three 
others. The third, by Sir Jno. Hartopp, Dr, 
Watts, William Kiffin, and three others. It also in- 
cludes—surely, by accident !—two names of much 
later date—viz., Dr. Raffles and Jno. Ely, whom 
many now living well remember. There is, of 
necessity, a certain degree of sameness in copies 
which have all come from one pencil, are all of 
the same size, and are all framed alike; but 
most of the portraits have characteristics of their 
own, and those of Philip Henry, Dr. Jacomb, the 
Rev. J. Rogers, Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Preston may 
be especially noticed as being full of character. 
Even this small selection is most suggestive, and 
the collection, as a whole, must have a cumulative 
power, which is capable of being so utilised as to 
serve a far higher purpose than to afford momentary 
interest to the passer-by. The question, What 
will he do with it?” has not yet been answered; 
but the colleetion the artist is willing to dispose 
of to any Nonconformist body who will use it 
for the purpose which it was designed to serve. 
The late Thomas Binney was, we believe, much 
interested jin the proposal that the pictures 
should be purchased by subscription and be 
presented to the Memorial Hall—than which no 
fitter place could be found ; though we are afraid 
that the desirableness of providing space for a pic- 
ture-gallery did not enter into the heads of the 
designers of that building. Certainly, the collec- 
tion is unique, both in origin and execu. 
tion, and wherever it may ultimately find 
a resting-place, it may be, and ought to be, 
made a means of interesting young Nonconformists 
in the history of the past, that they may be 
nerved and equipped for the struggles of to-day. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 


Dr. Begg has said his say, and uncommonly little 
he has made of it. He read a long speech from a 
printed paper, from which I gather that he is going 
to come out with a new pamphlet; but in spite of 
all his efforts to whip up his party, the division at 
the end of the debate turned out to be ridiculous. 
Nine men supported him—six of them being 
ministers of the reddest anti-union type—while 
forty-six voted against him—twenty-nine of them 
being laymen. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff led the opposition, in a 
decidedly able speech, and he was seconded by Dr. 
MacLauchlan, who is the Moderator Designate of 
the next Free Church Assembly. The concluding 
portion of Sir Henry’s motion was to the following 
effect ;—-‘‘ The termination of the existing connec- 
tion between Church and State in Scotland is 
essential to a right arrangement of its ecclesiastical 
affairs.” 

On this point the metropolitan Presbytery of the 
Free Church has pronounced with] an emphasis 
which there is no mistaking, and I hope the result 
will be to convince Dr. Begg that the sooner he 
relinquishes all reactionary agitation the better 
will it be for his own comfort and usefulness. 
There is, however, much ground to fear that the 
Doctor will still continue to shut his eyes to the 
signs of the times. I hear it hinted that 
he contemplates a raid into the Highlands, 
and if he does go there he will certainly do mis- 
chief; for while he has considerable influence over 
the people of these regions to make them see things 
as he sees them, he has around him a case which 
can always be effectually handled for ad cap- 
tandum purposes. The injustice of an Establish- 
ment beyond the Grampians is a position which can 
be easily maintained, And when men are not quite 
prepared to say, Well, then, let the Establish- 
ment be abolished,” it is natural enough that they 
should open their ears to an alternative proposal— 
viz., the redistribution of the endowments. 

The sudden death of Mr. Dingwall Fordyce, one 
of the M. P. for Aberdeenshire, has startled us all 
very much. He was a Free Churchman, and, 
although he voted for the Patronage Bill, he did 80 
with the clear understanding that it was the first 
definite step towards disestablishment. Already 
there is talk of a successor in the son of Sir Wm. 
Seton, of Pitmedden, also a Free Churchman, but 
| the son is spoken of as a Conservative. Perhaps a 

Tory may get in at present through the Suez 
Canal—who knows. Mr. Disraeli’s character in 
the West bas distinctly risen since this bold stroke 


‘in the East. 
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‘THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AxD 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On Wednesday last an important meeting of the 
Free Church Presbytery of Edinburgh was held, at 
which Dr. Bad submitted a resolution in favour of 
a Government commission to examine into the 
ecclesiastical state of Scotland, with a view to 
removing the causes of difference between the Pres- 
byterians of that country. Dr. Begg’s motion was 
as follows :— 


. —— of — Ä Britain, by mp? recent 
legislation * to patronage, have practically admitted 
that the Act of Queen Anne, 1712—the main original cause 
of the divisions in the Church of Scotland—ought never to 
have been ; and, whereas, the legislature is there- 
fore bound to adopt all lawful means which may have a ten- 
dency to undo the evils thus caused, it is moved that the 

petition in favour of the appointment cf a Royal 
n to examine into the ecclesiastical state of Scot 
land with this view; and, after hearing all parties having 
interest, to report as to the steps, if any, that might be 
taken. in accordance with right principle, to remove causes 
of division amongst the Presbyterians of Scotland; and in 
addition to the freewill offerings of the people, which form 
the main support of the ordinances of religion in some parts 
of the land, whilst in other districts the people are sadly 
neglected, to the great injury of all classes, to give to the 
e generally again, in all parts of the kingdom, the full 
t of the territorial system, and of the public ecclesias- 

tical revenues. 


The Doctor supported this resolution in a speech 
of considerable length, in which he denounced the 
Voluntary party as the deadly enemies of all eccle- 
siastical reform, and said that by their disestablish- 
ment agitation they were proposing to subvert the 
constitution of the country, and that the civil 
magistrate was entitled to know the ground and 
the feasibility of theie proposal. He referred to 
Knox, to Melville, &c., and at last came to the 
Revolution Settlement, and seemel to consider it 
a horrible thing that anybody should propose to 
inte r ere with it. No doubt it was said that we 
should disestablish first and consider afterwards. 
Disestablishment would not be so easy so long as 
the Church of England stood, and disestablishment 
in Scotland with the Church of England remaining 
might lead to consequences which men who made 
this suggestion, might not be anticipating.” 
Professor SMEATON seconded the motion. 
speech pointed to a free State-Charch. 


Sir Henry MoncrierF then proposed the following 
amendment :— 


The J resbyiery declare tber conviction that the existing 
co u ection of Church and State in Scotland involves a mis- 
appropriation of the ecclesiastical revenues, and a grave in- 
justice to large sections of the Scottish people, which mis- 
appropriation and injustice, in some parts of the country 
einecially, are 80 conspic.iously manifest as to be at once 
offensive and absurd. But the Presbytery decline, in existing 

ces, to join in pone any application to 
Government or Parliament for fresh action toward the ad- 
ustment of ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, or toward the 
sposal of Scottish ecclesiastical revenues, fr the following 
ret 8 ns :—1. Because, in the recent legislation repealing the 
Act of Queen Anne, through which 1 was restored, 
t'e British Parliament did not recognise any way the 
tosition and claims of the Free Church of Scotland. or of any 
other Presbyterians than those adhering to the Establish- 
me it, and because the previous misappropriation and in- 
justice were thus by that legislation maintained and 
strengthened. 2. Because no disposition was exhibited in con- 
nection with said legislation to remove the main ground 
of the Lisrujtion, as set forth in the Act of Separation 
alopted by this Church in 1843, or to reverse the principle of 
law then established, whereby her spiritual independence 
was encroached upon, and her claim to protection in the 
exercise of it was repudiated. 3. Because, in these circum- 
stances, it is the present duty of this Church to make the 
most of her existing providen position, and to beware of 
taking any step of a delusive and ensnaring character, so as 
to throw away the increasing advantages which, by God's 
blessing, she derives from zeal and liberality of her 
; and, 4. Because the termination of the existing con- 
nection between Church and State in Scotland is essential to 
u right arrangement of its ecclesiastical affairs, and because, 
whatever question of perp Ay | Church or State may thus 
arise, either in respect of disposal of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, or in to other matters, this Church will be better 
or ex her influence with advantage by 
waid the vigorous use of her present 
opportunities, the instruction of her people in her fun- 
damental principles, than by entering into doubtful nego- 
tiations for an object which the British Parliament 
repeatedly and co tly refused to concede. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff pointed out that Dr. Begg’s 
motion was that the ecclesiastical revenues should 
be so disposed of as to give a'l the people generally 
and to Free Churchmen and United Presbyterians 
the benefit of the parochial system. He, how- 
ever, believed in inquiry one way or another, but 
it was not the thing for a Free Church Presbytery 
to go to the Government asking for concessions, He 
believed also; however, that it was the duty of the 
State to bestow its funds for the purpose of main- 
taining the cause of Christ, but that the Established 
Church had departed from its original principles, 
and the ecclesiastical revenues, therefore, did not 
legitimately Lelong to her but to the Free Church. 
In a long speech Sir Henry Moncrieff stated what 
were his views of the present position of the Free 
Church, in the course of which he said :— | 


The termination of the existing connection just 
meant what he had already referred to—that there 
must be a termination of the existing connection with 
the view to any right adjustment. 
why did he not state what arrangement he wished. He 
thought he had anticipated that. He said the problem 
was a very difficult one, and they must be in good cir- 
cumstances to make s tions to Government before 
they did anything. It would require much considera- 
tion and consnltation even if they were ready for it. 
Some people said they were not committing themselves 


His 


| Tuesday, Nov. 23. The hall was crowded hy the 


Councillor Howarth, Mr. Wm. Barker, Mr. Wm. 
t might be said, 


upon this point in consequence of their desire for dis- 
establishment and the secularisation of the ecclesiastical 
revenues. He repudiated that entirely. He merely 
said that the problem was so difficult that he was not 
ready to make any suggestion in existing circumstances, 
It would be wiser; he went on to say, to pursue their 
present means of usefulness, relying on their present 
means of supporting the Church and its ministers, than 
to seek for anything that was uncertain. They would 
be in no danger in doing so, and they would be pre- 

ared, when the time came that a new adjustment was 
orced upon the people by the Establishment or other 
parties pressing upon the Government and the 
Legislature the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry, to exert that inflnence which would arise 
from their vigorous using, as a Church, of their present 
means for the instruction of the 3 the guidance 
of men's minds, the conversion of souls, the revival of 
true religion in the land, and the encouragement of the 
good that was done by any dénomination, They should 
be in better circumstances by that means to meet any 
questions that might arise in the public mind, provided 
they, in the meantime, instructed their people in the 
fundamental principles of the Church, instead of enter- 
ing into negotiations for an object that the Rritish Par- 
liament had repeatedly and consistently refused to con- | 
cede. It was palpable that the British Parliament had 
ec nsistently ard repeatedly refused to consent to the 
principle the Free Church had contended for. No ad- 
justment could be satisfactory tu them that did not ac- 
knowleige the spiritual independence of the Church, 
which the Government did not recognise. Therefore, 
he said, the proposal for them to be a:king for the ap- 
pointment of a rcyal commirsion was tantamount to a 
proposal for their being parties to it, and entering into 
negotiations without knowing on what footing they were 
to stand in such negotiations. 


Dr. McLAvucHLAN seconded the amendment, and 
in doing so said he was in favour of the disesta- 
Wishment of the present Church. Mr. Davidson, 
Mr. Macaulay, Mr. McPhail, Mr. Wm. Palkour, 
Dr. Rainy, Professor McGregor, and others, took 
part. Dr. Ratny said of Dr. Legg, that imprec- 
sion he had taken up was that so lively aud hopeful 
was the state of the voluntary controversy con- 
sidered that the Free Church must take of the 
various branches of Presby terianism or Protes- 
tantism, but of Popery and error as well. The 
whole thing was political, and in the hands of the 
statesman at the helm of affairs what he had stated 
would unquestionably follow. He would be bound 
to give a certain share of the endowments to the 
Free Church in those parts of the Highlands where 
it was the chief but not the sole occupant, and on 
the same principle he would be bound to givea 
corresponding share to the Popish Church in those 
parts of the Highlands—still large portions he 


understood —where it was the chief though not the 
sole occupant. It was a political motion, he re- 


peated, not an ecclesiastical one. Dr. Brad 
denied this, and after further discussion the vote , 
was taken, when there were 10 for Dr. Begg's 
motion, and 46 for Sir Henry Moncrieff's amend- | 
ment. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENI MOVEMENT. 


THE MEETING IN THE FREE TRADE HALL, 
MANCHESTER, 


The fourth of the series of meetings attended by 
Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., and Mr. J. G. Rogers, 
B.A., in connection with the Liberation Society, 
was, as was briefly stated in our last number, 
held in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 


holders of free tickets, each of whom undertook to 
preserve order and abide by the decision of the 
chairman. Mr. Hugh Mason presided, and was 
supported on the platform by the Rev. A. M’Laren, 
Mr. Henry Lee, Mr. Alderman Murray, Rev. Alex. 
Thomson, Rev. J. Macfadyen, Rev. T. Willis, Rev. 
A. J. Bray, Rev. W. R. Murray, Rev. Wm. Lee, 
Rev. J. Rawlinson, Mr. Stanway Jackson, Mr. 
Alderman M’Kerrow, Rev. J. Bedell, Mr. J. 
Andrew (Leeds), Rev. J. S. Balmer, Rev. — 
Duthie (of India), Rev. E. Simon, Mr. William 
Thomas Bax, Mr. Timothy Boddington, Mr. Robert 
Affleck, Rev. W. S. Davis, Mr. John Kingeley, 
Rev. T. C. Finlayson, Mr. J. Crosfleld, Mr. Thomas 
Hall, Rev. A. Hall, Rev. T. Stimpson, Rev. 
William Morison, Rev. John Chater (Southport), 
Mr. Reuben Spencer, Mr. John A. Beith, Mr. 
John Mather, Mr. Wm. Angus. Mr. B. L. Green, 
Mr. Wm. Cliff, Rev. F. W. Selbie, Councillor T. 
Bright, Rev. E. Walker, Rev. Stuart Reid, Rev. 
F. Carter, Mr. W. A. Scott, Rev. W. H. Drewitt, 
Rev. D. Jones Hamer, Councillor G. Booth, 
Councillor Asquith, Mr. Hugh Booth, Mr. T. B. 
Waters, Mr. S. T. Hayes, Councillor Smith, 


Bond, Mr. J. F. Alexander, agent to the society, 
and others. a 


The meeting was very enthusiastic, and the 
Chairman and his leading supporters were loudly 
cheered on taking their places. It was understood 
that a number of the opponents of disestablishment | 


were present, and precautions had been taken for 
the orderly conduct of the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheers, 
said that the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church was, in his opinion, a foregone con- 
clusion, and the main concern now was as to the 
men who should accomplish it. The bishops saw 
it looming in the distance, and the bravest and 
honestest, and the best of all the prelates, the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester—(cheers)—plainly saw it. 
(Renewed cheers.) He stood head and shout dors 
above his brethren. (Cheers.) He did not mean 


physically—(laughter)—but, as regarded all the 
virtues and the faculties which went to make up a 
manly Englishman. (Cheers.) They had been dis- 
establishiog the State-Church of this country for 
more than pe years. One fort after another in 
the course of that period had been knocked down, 
and when they had been attacking any particular 
fort, they had always been told that in that fort 
was bound up the maintenance of the State Church. 
Toney had knocked down the church-rate fort—the 
fort which excluded them from the national uni- 
versities—(cheers)—the fort which prevented the 
admiszion of Jews to the House of Commons—(re- 
newed cheers)—the fort which slammed the doors 
of Parliament in the face of Roman Catholics ; and 
now they were attacking the very citadel itself. 
(Cheers.) And with all the earnestness and energy 
and influence which the present generation of men, 
holding the political franchise, could put forth, the 
citadel itself would fall. (Cheers.) They had a 
grievance—cali it sentimental if you will—but they 
felt it to be practical. They saw a dominant sect 
in this country ; they saw that they were deprived 
of rights and privileges which were enjoyed by Ire- 
land, by Canada, by India, by Australasia, and by 
a number of our colonies. They saw in Scotland 
that dominant eect in a minority ; they saw that 
dominant sect in Wales in an ihsignificint minority 
—(Hear, hear)—and they saw in England that 
dominant sect for which he ventured to say no 
one claimed a majority. Who were the Noncon- 
formists? and what had they done that they should 
be thus treated? They had covered the land with 
Sunday-schcols—(cheers)—and they had done that 
at a time when the State Church refused to do any- 
thing. (Cheers.) They had covered the land with 
places of worship, and they had penetrated dis- 
tricts and scattered the seeds of truth where the 
richly-endowed State Church refused to go. (Cheers. ) 
And how were they treated? They were scorned 
while they were alive, and they were insulted when 
they were dead. (Loud cheers.) They were loyal to 
the Queen—(cvheers)—they were abiding to the law, 
and they constituted-—and Jet them never forget it 
—the backbone, the blood, the very life of the 
Liberal party of this country. (Cheers. 

Mr. J. GuiInnEss RocErs, who was greeted with 
repeated cheers, said he felt it a special pleasure to 
have the opportunity of speaking that evening on 
the question of disestablishment and disendowment 
in the centre and seat of the diocese of one to whom 
the chairman had not paid too high a compliment. 
(Hear, hear.) The Bishop of Manchester had said 
about twelve months previously that he supposed 
when they spoke of the Church of England as an 
obstructive and an irritant—which he (Mr. Rogers) 
believed was the expression used by their honoured 
friend and leader Mr. Edward Miall, (cheers), to 
whom in his moments of retirement they were 
bound to pay that tribute of affection and acknow- 
ledgment which he deserved—when people so spoke 
they must rather mean that he (the bishop) was an 


| obstructive aud an irritant in this city of -Man- 


chester. He was quite certain that they on that 
platform, and Nonconformists in general, would 
unanimously disown any such imputation upon the 
bishop. (Cheers) He (Mr. Rogers) could not say 
quite as much for the bishop’s friends and sup- 
porters, as represented by the distinguished paper 
which was the organ of Conservatism in this city. 
(Laughter.) Perhaps it was well for them that 
they could sometimes have the oppo. tunity of look- 
ing at their portraits as they were drawn by an un- 
friendly hand. They could not always reco 

themselves, but nevertheless it was pleasant—it 
was instructive if not pleasant—to see their portraits 
as drawn by a hostile hand. A great leader, he 
should 4 the leader 7 of the Evangelical 
party in the Church of England, Canon Ryle, had 
undertaken to depict the members of the Liberation 
Society, and this was the picture which he drew— 


4 — a — + nhl that —. has * 12 — 
my Churo ng me o 
my ed to lt — — —and ore me 
and my family out into the streets—(renewed laughter) 
—and that he will not rest until he has effected his 
purpose, ho must not be surprised if I withstand him 
to the face, and refuse to coucede an inch of my legal 
rights, and resolve to fight out the matter to the bitter 
end, 
(Loud laughter.) It was exceedingly desirable to 
assure the worthy canon that this was not what 
they were trying todo, The picture he had drawn 
was a purely fancy picture. He (Mr. Rogers) did 
not recognice himself in it, nor the chairman, nor 
any of the friends whom be saw round about him. 
(Hear.) They did not mean to recognise their faces 
iu that picture. As to a wholesale raid upon the 
bishops, as to interrupting the worthy deans who 
vecupied their learned leisure to such excellent 
profit by giving us valuable works of literature, as 
to interfering with those abounding canons, some of 
whom did not always use their leisure to such good 
purpose in their defence of the Establishment, as 
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to intruding into country rectories and disturbing 
their sylvan ease, and turning their unfortunate in- 
habitants into the street, that was pure imagination. 
It had never entered into their heads at all. Then 
as to destroying the Church, had Mr. Ryle no 
better knowledge of the truth than to suppose that 
any 8 on earth could destroy the Church? 
(Hear.) Mr. Ryle told them himself that if the 
Church were disestablished and robbed of her pro- 
perty s e wou d havea stroncer hold upon the affec- 
tions of her members than before. And if his own 
words did not satisfy him, then he would ask 
Canon Ryle to look across the Channel, and to 
study for a moment the present condition of the 
Irish 1 Church. Had it lost any of its 
r 
i ose, at least, who remained to 
do the work in the sister island—(laughter)—less 
zealous? Had uot the laity asserted their influence 
and their power in a way that they were never able 
; 


in 
to do before? Was not the Irish Church pu 
Ryle 


herself from the very evils of which Canon 

n iBone as existing in his own Esta- 
blishment? (Hear, hear.) Canon Ryle was dream- 
that the Esta- 
though the Establishment should perish, the 


(Cheers.) It was a ae pity 
of representation he indicated should be 
08 pou He supposed that Canon Ryle looked 

the memories of Black Bartholomew, and 
fancied that what the bishops of his own Church 
they turned 
out then would some day or other be inflicted upon 
themselves. That was a t mistake. The Libe- 
rationists had no such idea, and such representa- 
tions could do — but confuse judgment, 
divert the mind from * few at issue, intro- 
duce irrelevant matter, and, t was worst of all, 
bring into this controversy a bitterness of which 


ö 


it ought to be divested. (Hear.) To show how 


unnecessary the alarm of Mr. Ryle was it was only 
necessary to state that it would be perfectly idle 
in the Liberation Society to try to do wrong to the 
clergy of the Established Church. The nation had 
no right to allow them, and would not allow them. 
(Cheers.) . Instead of being too indifferent to vested 
rights, it was great deal too anxious and careful 
about them. There was no special reason for hos- 
tility to the clergy. It was perfectly true they 
had generally been identified with the support of 
class privileges in this country. They had, as was 
natural from their position, defended exclusive and 
vested rights. They had been the victim of 
circumstances in that matter. But the nation did 
not retain any vindictive recollection of that, 
and he said, very deliberately, whatever might 
come of this agitation, the last e that had any 
reason to fear personal lots and injury es 
themselves were the clergy of the Establi 
Church. (Cheers.) But this was not an endow- 
ment of ; it was an endowmant of opinions. 
He said to the clergy of the Establishment: It is 
yours to-day, but it may be in the hands of our 
children to-morrow. They may possibly see things 
as we don’t see them. Their consciences may give 
them different directions from those which our 
consciences give us. It is quite as possible that 
we may be preventing our children from inheriting 
endowment as preventing yours. It is a simple 
question for this generation. When this generation 
is satisfied, henceforth it is a question of endow- 
ment of a system.” There seemed to be a strange 
ulness on the of a number who engaged 
in this controvers the fact that the line which 
ssparated N ormists from the members of the 
Established Church was one which they (the Non- 
conformists) themselves had drawn, which the 
themselves maintained, which they mig’ abandon 
to-morrow, which if they crossed they M uld enter 
into the enjoyment of the exclusive privileges which 
to the . ‘They were not excluded 
from such honours by their birth. He did not 
think, remembering that this city produced one or 
two senior ers since the competition was 
thrown to Nonconformists—(cheers)—it could 
be said that Nonconformists were necessarily shut 
out from the honmrs of the Establishment by 
reason of their want of brains. What were they 
excluded for? Simply for conscience’ sake. 
This, in no sense, was a e of per- 


t that one system of opinion 
Minced “by the law of this country in a position of 


„to have 
before disestablishment. He as 
what was meant by disestablishment? He would 
put it in the neat phrase of Dr. Freeman, who said, 

‘It is to cut away every shred of special privilege 
and every trace of special control.“ (Hear, hear.) 
That sounded to him exceedingly like the title of 
the ‘Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control.” (Hear, hear.) Some 
people said that there was no control exercised over 
the Uhurch, but that was only the language of ex- 


t disendowment 


: 


the question | 


o ted persons, which did not need refutation. Dr. 


Freeman, on the contra 


Property b 


overned. Many of these laws which gave prece- 
ence to the Establishment had already perished, 
being swept away by the advancing tide of freedom 
and enlightened public opinion. There was a time 
when Nouconformists were not allowed to have a 
lace in the land at all. There was another time 
urther on still, when they were denied the full 
rights which belonged to them as citizens. There 
was a farther time when they were denied admis- 
sion into Parliament, or the exercise of any muni- 
cipal office, Still later, a policy of fiscal exclusive- 
ness and oppression was pursued by taxing the 
whole community for the repairs of the churches of 
a portion of the community, and there was a time 
equally recent when the universities were closed 
against them, and they were deprived of literary 
and scholastic privileges. In sweeping away these 
they had been gradually disestablishing the Church. 
There were still, to use Dr. Freeman’s phrase, 
“shreds of privilege” left. The clergyman was still 
the recognised religious instructor of the parish, and 
every else who entered in was an intruder, 
whom men like Mr. Matthew Arnold thought it 
proper to call a nuisance. The — 
parishioner was still refused burial in the paro 
veyard, which was the erty of the nation— 

cheers)—simply because his friends did not choose 
that over his dead body should be used the words 
of a service to which in life he eee ark 
objected. The headships of colleges were sti 
closed against them. The headmasterships of many 
of our achools were still refused as honours to those 
who had fairly earned them, if they were Noncon- 
formists ; a. what, perbaps, was one of the most 
significant symbols of this supremacy of any Church, 
the bishops of the Anglican Church sat in virtue of 
their office as of Parliament, to legislate for 
the nation at large. (Loud applause.) All these 
things were to go when disestablishment came. 
(Cheers.) There would be no change in the relations 
of the clergy to their own peop e. He was now 
speaking of disestablishment. All the grades of the 
hierarchy. might, if the people wished it, be pre- 
served. There might still be reverends, very 
reverends, right reverend fathers, and most 
reverend fathers, all just as at present. Dr. Free- 
man drew what was to some persons probably a very 
alarming picture; but to him (Mr. Rogers) it was not 
alarming. Dr. Freeman said that of course if the 
Church were disestablished the clergy would be ex- 
empted from the disabilities which at present * 
to them. He (Mr. Rogers) said certainly. Dr. Free- 
man said that a disestablished bishop might then be- 
come an M. P. (Laughter.) Certainly, if he could 
find people to elect him. (Laughter and cheers.) He 
thought that the Bishop of Manchester would 
make an excellent legisiator as a disestablished 
bishop. (Laughter and cheers.) He (Mr. Rogers) 
was glad to be able to rely on an authority who 
was equal to the most eminent Church defenders, 
whether members of Parliament or otherwise. He 
meant the autkority of the Dean of Manchester, 
than whom the Church could not boast many more 
liberal-minded, generous men. (Hear, hear.) The 
dean said— 


Tne Church Establishment is certainly inconsistent 


maintained by law which are accessible to Church clergy 
only. These imply a religious inequality. We need 
not mention dignities, but only positions of the humbler 
kind ; for example, our chaplains of workhouses and 
gaols, I omit the status of the parochial clergy be- 
cause, apart from the endowments, the inequality in 
their case is more social and political. 


The Bishop of Peterborough said the same. 
( Cheers.) In his recent charge he said it was idle 
for him to be talking as though he did not believe 


y | in religious inequality while his Church was in its 


resent position, (Hear, hear.) What Noncon- 
ormists wanted to do was to carry out the prin- 
ciple of the New Testament, which said, One is 
our Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
here this was the case, of course there could not 
be religious inequality. How did religious in- 
equality act at present? He would give them an 
instance, an entirely suppositious one, but a true 
picture. Suppose that centuries ago a benevolent 
man left a-year towards the education of four 
students. At the time this was left let them su 
pose there was no such thing in existence as reli 
) pone . 4 * 22 There was no 
idea on the of this good man of patronising one 
olass more than another. As the nation, 94 
grew, the property from which this money was de- 
rived inoreased in amount till it became perhaps as 
much as 100, 000 J. Now suppose that Parliament 
gave the trustees power to act as irresponsible, self- 
perpetuating t s. Let them observe that this 
simply grown with the growth of the 
nation ; its increment had been contributed to by 
all classes of the community. He asked, under 
these circumstances, was it just the trustees should 
give the whole of this property to one particular 
Church, and exclude all the others in the country! 
(No,“ and cheers.) And if they thought it 
was not, he advised them to ask the Hulme 
trustees whether they ever heard of a case 
of that kind? (Cheers.) It was to them quite 
natural, it seemed to them to be the right thing, 
this was the Established Ch What 
right had the Dissenters in it? The same idea 


held good in relation to the parochial burial-ground. 


„said that we should There was the same sort of uneasy feeling about 


have to repeal all the laws by which the Established | the intrusion of Dissenters; and Mr. Ryle told 


Church is recognised in a way in which other bodies 


are not ised ; and then h t 
. b n he went on to say 


the laws by which it was they liked, was allow 


them the grievous things that would when 
a 1 iC minis 0 a Dissenting Fend if 


governed in a way that other bodies are not 


with religious equality. (Cheers.) There are positions 


to go into the parochial 


burial- ground, read a passage of Holy Scripture, 
say a few words of loving sympathy and consola- 
tion, and utter a prayer to God. The clergy- 
man would be deeply offended.” They all under- 
stood that. It was a pity that he should be; and 
if he (Mr. Rogers) had a parochial burial-ground, 
he would be rejoiced to afford every opportunity to 
any other Christian man to use it in the way he 
desired. (Cheers.) Mr. Ryle drew an awful pic- 
ture of the wrongs and miseries which a rural 
clergyman endured, and asked if it did not re- 
quire even more than the patience of Job to be 
submissive under such a dispensation as this? 
(Laughter.) But other people than the clergymen 
had a grievance. 

The grievance (Canon Ryle said) inflicted on clerks, 
and sextons in particular—(laughter)—would be very 
heavy. They are often quiet, steady, God-fearing, 
conscientious Churchmen — (renewed laughter)—who 
have no sympathy with Dissenting services, and abhor 
the idea of attending Popish or Socinian worship. 

Well, they prayed to the same God, read the same 
Holy Book of truth, they held substantially the 
same great principles of the faith, they worked for 
the same end, they had done as much as them to 
nurture and foster the Christianity in this nation, 
and yet Canon Ryle asked them to forego their 
rights, because, forsooth it would be a grievance 
to clerks and sextons. (Laughter and cheers.) Are 
they people of England, continued Mr. Rogers, and 
are not we? Have clerks and sextons consciences, 
and have not we? Do they fear God, and do not 
we? (Cheers.) Why should they be distressed 
if we are able to use our own services? They need 
not be present; their holy ears need not be 
offended (laughter); their too sensitive consciences 
need not be distressed by our departure from that 
beautiful service which they have so often heard, 
without. emotion and distress, read ibly over 
the remains of the greatest reprobate in the 2 
(Hear, hear.) They need not be distressed. Let 
them stay away. We neither want clerks, sextons, 
nor clergy ; let them only give us liberty to act for 
ourselves. (Cheers.) He did not think that the 
clergy were well advised in making this their battle- 
ground, and he told them distinctly this—and 
perhaps it might delay the settlement of the 
question—the Liberationists wanted no compromise, 
and they would not accept any. (Prolonged cheer- 
ing.) It was not often he had the pleasure of 
agreeing with Mr. W. E. Forster; but he hea tily 
endorsed what the right hon. gentleman raid at 
Bradford, that under whatever circumstances the 
right of the parishionersin the parochial burial-ground 
must not be sacrificed or compromised. (Cheers. ) 
It had been said that voluntaryism was not much 
liked by some people. But Anglican Church 
liked it wonderfully. Notwithstanding the re- 
sponsibility which the system put upon it, it liked 
infinitely more the freedom which it gave it. Let 
the wonderful development of munificence and 
liberality on the part ot the members of that Church 
during the last fitty years be evidence how they had 
caught | the spirit, though they did not like the 
worde, of ‘‘ voluntaryism and willinghood.” Oh 
if Churchmen only understood their position! If 
they only knew how little they needed the patron- 

e for which they were contending. Like the 
* who had been speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it, they been acting volun- 

1 — — * As to their met 
liking liberation, they were always complaining. o 
their fetters. There was not a Gharck Congress 
where there was not some grumbling about the 
restraints which the State put upon the Church. 
There was not a bishop who did not tell us how he 
was hindered and impotent by the action of 
the State. There was a league of working-men at 


present established for the express purpose of 
8 i 6 T gland. tibet for the members of the 

urch o —li to enjoy the tronag e 
and spurn the control. Yes they liked it well 
enough, and were getting to like it more. They 
looked across the borders. They were able some- 
times to climb the walls which encom them, 
and beyond them see the fair smiling meadows of 
liberty in which the Nonconformists were disport- 
ing themselves, and they wanted to come and join 
them. The Nonconformists wanted them to join 
them, only they must pay the price. hat 


price was disendowment. (Cheers.) There 
was @ little difficulty about disendowment. 


When they were with the Anglican 
Church they found 74 were dealing with 
three Churches instead one, and when they 


dealt with this principle of endowment they had 
two or three different ries to consider, not 
one. Mr. Ca had his own: He said 
Church, and did end yey Rte og a did 
— Rota Sy ig 

tell it certain very wise things, saying that its 
fathers had gone astray, but it must not go astray. 
(Laughter.) But when he came to the Bishop of 
Manchester he found that prelate saying somethin 
different, He said: The fact was, legally an 
materially speaking, there was no such thing as 
the Church of England. There was no Ares 
of corporations sole which had certain churches 
vested in them ; no body of the Church of England 
was in ion of the property. He, as a bishop 
of the Church of Eugland, was a corporation sole, 
and he got a certain income which was secured to 
him by the law.” That was very clear and distinct 
—that each bishop, rector, incumbent, was a corpo- 
ration . ; every dean — 0 om @ cor 4 
tion or aggregate, according as ust 
word ; but there was no such body as the Church 
now. That was what the Bishop of Manchester 
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said, aud the question came to be, therefore, in the 
case of disendowment, to whom was the compensa- 
sation to be given, seeing there was nobody to re- 
ceive it—nothing but a corporation sole. (Laughter 
and cheers.) It was not Nonconformists who had 
created this dilemma. Dr. Freeman told them the 
same thing. The bishop insisted upon it again and 
again, and of the facts there could be no doubt. 

e thought there was a wonderful suggestion here. 
He heard of people saying it was a dangerous 
thing to set a Church free with such an immense 
income at its command. But if they had not got a 
church, but a number of separate communities, 
settle with them. (Cheers.) Settle with the 
people of the parishes. That was a much easier 
task, and it was one that would deliver them from 
that danger of sacerdotalism of which we had 
heard so much. (Cheers.) One thing was certain, 
that without disendowment, as Dean Cowie said, 
and as Dr. Freeman and Canon Ryle said, there 
would not be disestablishment. It was not Non- 
conformists who concerned themselves intensely 
about disestablishment. They had nothing to gain 
from it. IIow often were they to reiterate the 
assertion and to rebut the infamous falsehood that 
they desired to profit by plundering the revenues 
of the Anglican Church? Not a penny would ever 
enrich the Nonconformist exchequers. Statesmen 
were afraid to entrust the Church with the money, 
because they had seen priestism growing on every 
side, and they knew how in the past it had op- 
posed popular liberty, and how it had hindered 
progress. They need not be afraid of it. Set the 
_ free, and priestism must perish at the breath 
of liberty. It was said they ought to leave 
this question to be dealt with by statesmen 
who would fairly look at the state of the 
constituencies, and balance the feelings of diffe- 
rent illustrious families, consider the interests of 
the two sides of the House of Commons, and 
then, when everything seemed propitious, they 
would take it up. and they might be then 
humble helpers. There had never been a great 
question carried by the Liberal party which had 
been carried in any such way. The Liberal party 
sometimes reminded him of the tricks of acrobats 
seen at seaside places, where one unfortunate man 
stood at the bottom and another climbed on him, 
and another on him, until at last the topmost man 
was able to clutch the prize. That was the Liberal 
party. (Laughter.) They, the Liberationists, stood 
at the bottom, others were ¢limbing up upon them, 
and in due time they meant to take the pr.ze. 
(Laughter.) That policy had been often pursued, 
but, according to the proverb Mr. Miall one quoted 
in the House, ‘‘Once bit, twice shy.” They had 
been so often bit that they might be many times 
shy ; and they gave the Liberal leaders to under- 
atand that thay would beshy. They had been 
faithful, earnest, and true alike. He went from 
borough to borough in this country, and found the 
men who were the life and soul of the Liberal party 
were Nonconformists. Why were they for ever to 
be going, cap in hand, to gentlemen who would 
make use of them, in order that they might enjoy 
the ad vantage of power and influeucein the kingdom? 
They would be true still. They had no faltering in 
their attachment to Liberalism, no desire to quarrel 
with their leaders, but they seemed to have a desire, 
if not to quarrel with them, at least to ignore 
them ; and they said frankly if the leaders could do 
without them, they could do without the leaders. 
(Loud cheers.) 


Mr. R. W. DALE, who was received with much en- 
thusiasm, then addressed the meeting at some length. 
We regret that we have space only for the conclu- 


sion of his weighty speech, which referred more 


particularly to Ritualism. He said :—We heard a 

t deal about vestments, and there were some who 
said that the question as to whether a minister of 
religion should wear particular vestments or not 
was an extremely insignificant one. It was just as 
insignificant or just as significant as the raising of the 
Prussian flag over the town-halls and over the pre- 
fects’ offices in Alsace and Lorraine. (Cheers.) 1t was 
but the change of one bit of rag for another; but 
what did it mean? It meant that Alsace and 


Lorraine, after being separated for two centuries 


from Germany, had gone back again; and these 
vestments, if they were to be tolerated, meant this, 
that England, after having been separated for three 
centuries and a half from Rome, has gone back again 
to Rome. (Great cheering.) Now, as a Protes- 
tant, he objected to all this being taught and done 
under the authority of the State. If a man chose 
to teach these doctrines on his own authority he 
had a right to do it; and if mob violence interfered 
with any man doing so, he (Mr. Dale) would be 
ready to swear himself in as special constable in 
order to protect him. (‘‘ Hear,” and cheers.) But 
when he taught these things with the authority of 
the State, and when he brought the para- 
phernalia of the mass into parish churches, which 
were the property of the parish because they were 
parish churches, it was a different matter altogether. 
(Cheers.) He believed that vast masses of the people 


were gradually drifting closer aud closer towards 


Rome under the Ritualist lead. He feared that if 
England returned to Rome, her greatest glory would 
be eclipsed and her noblest strength overthrown. 
8 Hear, hear, and cheers) Who was responsible 
or this state of affairs? The nation alone was re- 
sponsible, (Hear, hear.) If those execrable Admi- 
ralty orders which were issued only a few months 
ago had not been withdrawn, and if a solitary slave 
who had crept on board a British ship for safety had 
been given back into slavery, who would have been 
responsible for the crime? Not the captain of the 


| 


ship, nor the Admiralty, nor the Ministry of the | 
day, but the nation. (Cheers.) In a time of 

political apathy, England burst into a blaze of 

indignation in order that the crime might not be 

committed. (Loud cheera.) The time of political 

apathy had not yet passed; but he hoped that in 

great cities like this a feeling of indignation might 

arise against the grievances to which Nonconformists 

were still subject, and against the use of great 

national position, such as the nationalclergy posse:sed, 

for the purpose of leading the people back to Rome. 

(Loud cheers.) The present moment was singu- 

larly favourable to the consideration of this great 

question. The Liberal party had had a brilliant 

history. Its leaders had sometimes committed great 

errors, but they had rendered noble service to 

the State. Forty years ago and more, they 

gave political rights to the middle classes. More 

recently they struggled for the political rights of 

the working class, though the measure which 

actually extended the franchise to the most people 

bore the name of their opponents. He could not 

help beliieving that the Liberal party was yet 

destined to give to this nation perfect religious free- 

dom. The party, for the moment, was shattered, 

but Liberalism remained ; for the spirit of Liberalism 

essentially consisted in a willingness to modify the 

institutions of the country according te the new 

exigencies of new times; in zeal for the strength, 

intelligence, and prosperity of the nation, rather 

than for the power and splendour of a privileged 

order ; in the recognition of the sacredness of per- 

sonal freedom ; in reverence for those eternal laws 

of justice which it is convinced have a higher autho- 

rity than laws which are embodied in Acts of Par- 

liament. The spirit whieh has inspired Liberalism 

in all its conflicts has lost nothing of its ancient 

energy. It lies with great constituencies Jike this 

to determine how soon the Liberal party shall be 
organised again; under what flag and under what 
leader it shall fight, and what battlefields sha'l wit- 

ness its new and coming victories. Manchester has 
won perpetual fame in English history by the 
courage, by the resoluteness which struggled against 
the enormous power of the land, and gave larger 
freedom to our manufacturing skill and industry, 

and gave cheap bread to the hungry m llions of the 
nation, (Cheers.) Yours was the pride of the 
conflict, and yours was the glory of the victory ; 
and now the cause we are pleading that night 
lies largely in your hands. It has been said that 
what Lancashire believes to-day England will be- 
lieve to-morrow. Once you taught the Liberal 
party the dora ges of free-trade. A grander task 
is in your hands to-night, and you are able to per- 
form it. You can teach the Liberal party that 
it can never, never be permanently reorganised unt ! 
it accepts, and frankly accepts, the principles of 
religious equality. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. A. MAcLAxEN said hehad not known that 
Mr. Dale was going to haul him about in the cha- 
racter of the frightful example— (laughter) — but 
seeing that it had pleased him to do so, he should 
like to say on his own part, and on the part of 
every Nonconformist minister, that he would not 
change places with any bishop upon the bench— 
(cheers)—and whilst he thoroughly endorsed all bis 
friend Mr. Dale had been saying in reference to the 
injustice inherent in the State's giving its power 
and force to one sect of religionists, he asked them 
not to fancy that they were grudging what they 
possessed, but rather that they rejoiced in their 
own freedom, and only wished that they all knew 
what it was to be ministers by the free will of 
Christian congregations—(cheers)—to hold office by 
no security but the unbought love of their Chris- 
tian brethren, and to receive no remuneration 
except the thank-offerings of grateful believing 
hearts. He moved— 

That the legislative ition of the principles of religious 
equality is imperatively demanded on behalf of the highest 
ra eae of the nation, and this meeting therefore calls upon 
the Liberal party to give immediate and earnest attention to 


the measures needful to secure a complete enfranchiseinent 
of the Church and the equitable application of its endow- 


ments, and also tenders its hearty and grateful thanks to 
Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., and to Mr. J. G. I B. A., for 
their eloquent addresses delivered this evening. 


He thougbt that the one hope for the Liberal party 
of England was to get back the old enthusiasm of a 
great truth, and the one truth left uocarried out of 
the old Liberal programme was the principle of 
complete religious equality. On the day when the 
wire-pullers and all the movers of the backstairs 
machinery of the Liberal or any other a 
recognise that truth, then the turn of tide 
would have come. Until then the best thing that 
could happen to them was that they sh learn 
the bitterness of adversity and be kept in the creeks 
and shallows. He did not care about precipitate 
reorganisation. He did not care how ee 
were on the shady side of the wall. What he was 
concerned for was that when we did move we 
should move because we had grasped again the 
large truth which not we shall bear, but which 
shall bear us to the victory that is only worth the 
having because it is not our victory but the victory 
of our God. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Henry Lee seconded the resolution, which 
was carried amid loud cheeriug, with only a few 
dissentients. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the reso’ution, said: 
Nothing will delight us more than that tie speeches 
which have been delivered to-night should be at- 
tempted to be answered; and our two friends will 


be glad to meet any foe, provided he be a bishop. | 


(Cheers. ) 
Mr. Alderman M‘Kerrow having taken the chair, 
Mr. Roars, after thanking the meeting for the 
reception of the motion, 1 of their Church 


friends complained of the existence of a pers soution 
association for the purpose of persecuting some of 
the clergy, there had also been an invisible persecu- 
tion association for the purpose of persecuting their 
excellent friend Mr. Mason. He had fought the 
battle bravely at his own cost. He had refused to 
accept a single penny of the expense to which he 
was shamefully put for his vindication of the first 
right of Englishmen—the right of free speech within 
that hall. The judges of the land had given him 
the victory over unscrupulous foes. (Cheers.) He 
was to be heartily thanked for his services there 
that night, and they thanked him still more for the 
courage and heroic spirit with which he had fought 
the battle, and he asked them to unite in giving 
him three hearty cheers in testimony of their 
gratitude. 

The meeting responded with alacrity to Mr. 
Rogera’s call, and gave three ringing cheers for the 
chairman. Mr. gers’s vote of thanks to the 
chairman was afterwards seconded as a formal 
motion by Mr. DALE, put to the meeting by Mr. 
Alderman M‘KERRow, and passed with accla- 
mation. 

This concluded the proceedings, which were 
orderly throughout. 


CONFERENCE AT NORWICH. 


A numerous and influential gathering of Noncon- 
formists and others advocating the principles of 
religious equality was held yesterday afternoon at 
the Free Library, for the purpose of conferring on 
various questions connected with the work which 
the society seeks to accomplish. There were pre- 
sent 142 delegates from 43 districts. The Rev. 
G. S. Barrett, B.A., was called to the chair. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Browne, B. A., of 
Wrentham, seconded by the Rev. J. Grirrirus, of 
Yarmouth, the Rev. A. Gordon and Mr. George 
White were appointed secretaries of the con- 
ference, | 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
the object of the conference was to assist in 
creating a public opinion which would at last be. 
come strong enough to secure the disestablishment 
of the Established Churches of England, Wales, 
and Scotland. Disestablishment must also be 
accompanied by a disendowment generous to the 
Established Churches, but at the same time just to 
the people. The supporters of the Liberation 
Society did not desire to touch one penny of the 
private endowments of the Church of England, but 
everything else must be dealt with as Parliament 
might determine. They did not wish to 
touch the life interests of anyone, and they 
wished to purge all bitterness from a great national 
movement. The Liberation Society did not con- 
demn the clergy of the Establishment, but it con- 
demned the establishment of the clergy. They 
believed that when once the Church of England 
was freed from State interference and control, its 
spiritual force and power would be greater than it 
ever had been. The Church of England as an 
Establishment would never reform itself; hence 
Nonconformists were compelled to take up their 
present attitude. The present position of the 
Liberation movement was eminently eneouraging. 
The Baptists, always true to the principles 
of religious and civil liberty, had all along 
been with them, so had the Congregationalists, so 
had the Primitive and Free Church Methodist 
Churches, so had the Friends, in their own quiet 
om g The Free Presbyterian Churches of England 

Scotland were nearly all with them; all the 
Nonconformists of Wales were with them—even the 
Conference Methodists, as they felt the State- 
Church robbing them of their dear title of ‘‘ reve- 
rend,” often blessed them, and when they cursed, 
they cursed them as Balaam did Israel. Yet Mr. 
Ripley said at Bradford, ‘‘ A great part of Noncon- 
formists had no sympathy with Liberationist tactics, 
and would deplore their being carried into effect. 
He wanted to know what sort of Nonconformists 
were left to form a great part” in opposition to 
them. fact was, it was not Nonconfor- 
mists alone, but the great body of the working 
men of this country not ranged under any 
Church denomination were slowly but surely 
moving towardsthem. A little more opposition to 
board schools by the clergy, a few more refusals to 
bury, a more letters from Canon Ryle, and the 
would begin to move with an impetus that was a 
the more irresistible because of the mass that was 
in motion. But whether there were few or many 
on their side, he believed, he said it with all solem- 
nity, the blessing of God” was with the libera- 
tion movement, and that sooner or later the will of 
God would be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 
(Hear, hear. ) 

LOCAL LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 

The Rev. W. Freeman, of East Dereham (agent 
of the Liberation Suciety for the district), and Mr. 
G. Kearvey, of London, introduced the subject of 
the best means of practically working the district. 
Mr. Freemau estimated the revenue of the Esta- 
biished Church in Norfolk at 420,000/., per annum, 
or about 10, per head of the population. There 
were also considerable charitable bequests in the 
interest of the Established Church, and altogether 
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there were many direct difficulties in the way. 
There were also indirect difficulties to be overcome, 
as in many rural parishes farmers, who were 
in reality Nonconformists, held their farms 
upon condition of occasionally attending the 
parish church, and he had letters from 
country ishes to the effect that the battle 
of the Liberation Society must be fought, not in 
them, but in the large towns. The society must 
accordingly show a tender regard for Nonconfor- 
mists living in country parishes, and Liberationists 
must go out from she teres towns on a crusade into 
country parishes. The work of Liberationist 2 
selytiem in the rural districts must, in fact, be done 
withont direct assistance from those living on the 
Mr. KkarLrEy was rather of opinion that the 
fficulties referred to by Mr. Freeman were over- 
stated. He believed if the Liberation case were 
fairly, clearly, and courteously presented to public 
meetings in the rural districts, no adverse votes 

: would follow. Tracts might also be distributed and 


placards might be put up even in rural parishes if 
some quiet dark nights were selected. (Laughter.) 
The present of the Liberation cause were 


eminently favourable. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough had recently ns eae * evils — 

tronage in unsparing and scathing terms, an 
E believed that — (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) might be driven to disestablishment. The 
Liberation n 


m movement ought to be widened: hitherto 
it had been principally a Nonconformist agitation, 
but it ought to be made a national question. (Hear, 
he ar.) conference adopted a resolution to the 


effect that, with the view of educating public opinion 
on the a ee of religious equality, immediate steps 
should be taken to arrange forlectures and meetings 
and the circulation of Liberation literatare through- 
out the district. A district committee for Norfolk 
was also formed, and requested to co-operate with 
the district agent in carrying out the resolution. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


The Rev. J. Brownz, B. A., of Wreutham, in- 
troduced the subject of the opening of parochial 
churchyards. Churchmen in the diocesan confe- 
rences were, he said, beginning to relent upon this 
subject, and to propose compromises, But Dis- 
senters were not nab accept as a favour what 
was theirs by righ hey were not to be caught, 
in fact, by chaff. They must break through the 
obstacles presented by consecration, which was 
merely a . device of the dark ages to secure 
to the clergy mortuary fees. Mr. Browne then 
moved: 

conference expresses its satisfaction at the rapid 
* of publi opinion in favour of the abolition of e 
ex clerical monopoly in parochial church ; that in 
its no compromise of the 1 as that con- 
9 silent burials, or in that for the 
creation of sectarian burial-grounds, will satisfy the 
req | tg he ere pe dba Snape: granary € ened 
* terms. 2 oben a 
Mr. EzGopparp seconded the resolution. The 
Rev. Mr. Munoaster, of Somerléyton, said some 
time ago he conducted two services outside a church- 
yard over the Cead ; and he had to be careful not 
to take a step inside lest he should be taken up for 
brawling. As miffister and as an Englishman, he 
felt his independence curtailed, for he could not, he 
felt, whisper a word of consolation to the bereaved 
over the grave. Silent burials they had now the 
tight to; and what was demanded and must be 
obtained was a right on the part of Dissenters to 
interment in thechurchyards. The utterances at the 
diocesan conferences were giving an impulse to this 
movement, The Kev, Mr. RoLLo, of Lynn, said this 
was a question of direct right as well as of senti- 
ment, The present burial law was part of a system 
which divided Englishmen into two parties, and 
— was not merely a wrong, but a great national 
ev | 

The Presipent thought the opposition to the 
bill on the of the clergy was because they 
saw that if they opened the gate on this point, they 
would be opening it for a greater question—they 
saw that to admit the Noncouformists to the church- 
yard was but a step to admitting them to the 
church. But Nonconformists claimed this not as a 
matter of sentiment, but as a matter of right as 
Englishmen. 

e resolution was unanimously adopted. 


THE ABOLITION OF CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS, 


Mr. NEvILLE Goopman, M. A., introduced tbis 
question. He said he considered the University 
of Ca — was now conducted in a fair and 
liberal spirit, and with a desire to adapt University 
education to the requirements and aspirations of 
the times. The abolition of teats no doubt 
conduced to this, and so far the result was en- 


versity ‘tata Abolition Bil was ouly half meaaure 


was only a half measure. 
Of the 700 fellowships of Oxford and Cambridge, 
at least 300 were 


required to be held by persons in 
rs orders; and of the 41 headships of colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge, 25 were also required to be 
in holy orders. Colleges at Cambridge now groaned 
under this clerical test, and they invited Noncon- 
formists to help them to relief from it. University 
offices were thrown open by the University Tests 
Abolition Bill, while the collegiate offices, which 
were the most valued, were not all of them thrown 
open. In two of the colleges at Cambridge, Jesus 
and Corpus Christi, an exclusive spirit still pre- 
vailed, and he believed that these colleges still 


refused to take Dissenters. Mr. Goodman then 
moved— 


ing emoluments in 


That this conference—believing that the existing require- 
ments of entry u holy orders condition f holding 
offices and enjoying 5 the colleges of 0 


— 


and Cambri 

— and universities as places of ed 

ju to morality—pledges itself to use every means in 
power to remove religious n legislative enact- 
ment, and expresses its opinion that no scheme of university 
reform can be satisfactory which does not remove this abuse. 


The Rev. J. Hatter seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously, A vote of thanks 
to the Chairman brought the conference to a 
close. g 

PUBLIC MEETING. 

In the evening a crowded public meeting was 
held in St. Andrew’s Hall, at which Mr. J. J. Col- 
man, M.P. for Norwich, presided. The hon. gentle- 
man, in addressing the meeting, said Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington had advised Dissenters to 
bring the question of Disestablishment before the 
country before taking it to the House of Com- 
mons, and that was why they were holding that 
meeting. He had attended it to show that he was 
not wavering in his allegiance to the cause they 
had at heart. Mr. Date and Mr. RoGERs were 
the principal speakers who followed, and a resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried in favour of Disesta- 
blishment. ö 


MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS, 


Lrrps.—On Monday evening last, Mr. Gordon 
lectured in the Albert Hall, Leeds, in reply to the 
Rev. Mr. Berger's reply to the addresses of Messrs. 
Dale and Rogers. Alderman Tatham presided, 
and the spacious hall was crowded in every part, 
even in considerable excess of the or, when 
Mersrs. Dale and Rogers spoke. Mr. Gorden was 
received with great cheering, and some of his 
points brought the audience to their feet again and 
again. It was a splendid sight for the good cause 
in Leeds. No opposition of any note, joe Oa 
another Church defence reply was announced by 
handbill. Enthusiastic votes of thanks. 

“Burecer. —On-Tue:day evening Mr. Gordon lec- 
tured in the Co-operative Hall, Shipley, in reply to 
the recent speech of the Bishop of Ripon. Mr. 
Marsden presided, and the hall was well tilled with 
a highly appreciative audience, Mr. Gordon’s retorts 
on the bishop being quickly responded to. Em- 
phatic resolution. 

Binatey.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Gordon 
was in the New Mechanics’ Hall, Bingley, the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell in the chair. Another good and 
orderly audience, but no opposition—after their 
show of fight some few years ago, the Church folks 
deeming discretion the best part of valour. 

Apwa.Lton.—On Thursday evening Mr. Gordon 
lectured in the New Connexion School. Ad walten, 
near Bradford, Mr. Blake presiding, Mr. Councillor 
Webster not arriving till later. Good house, and 
most attentive hearing, and subsequent arrange- 
ments for 41 committee. As on Tuesday 
evening, Mr. E. Thomas, of Bradford, accompanied 
Mr. Gordon, and rendered good service in support. 
Hearty votes of thanks. 

Lymm, CHEsHIRE.—On Friday evening Mr. 
Gordon was in the Independent School. Lymm, 
Cheshire, Mr. Murray, of Warrington, in the 
chair. First meeting in Lymm, and all sorts of 
misrepresentations in circulation. Fair audience, 
but no neutral ground to get on, and further lec- 
tures desirable. Reed, Pinn, and Hall spoke well 
in favour of resolutions. No opposition. 

This week, and next, Mr. Gordon is in the 
Bristol district, and, after that, till end of year, in 
Hampshire. 


LINCOLNSHIRE MEETINGS. 


MARKET Rasen.—Last Wednesday (Nov. 24), a 
lecture was given in the Corn Exchange, by the 
Rev. J. 8. Withington, of Leeds, on Why I am 
a Liberationist.” C. Stovin, Esq., presided, and in 
a few earnest sentences commended the subject to 
be brought before the meeting to the serious atten- 
tion of all classes of the community. After the 
lecture, which was frequently applauded, Mr. John 
Andrew, of Leeds, gave an address on? The Present 
Aspects of the Anti-State Church Movement and 
the Work of the Liberation Society.” The votes 
of thanks were spoken to by the Rev. John W. 


| Mawer, and A. Sharpley, Esq., of West Torrington. 


There was a good attendance, but no questionin 
BinBROOK, LINCOLNSHIRE.—On the followi 
evening, Mr, Withington and Mr. Andrew visi 
this vi which stands about midway betwixt 
Market and Grimsby, on the Wolds. On 
arriving they soon learnt that the cle of the 
se had been circulating some of the Church 
ence tracts, which made the le more 
desirous of getting the tracts of the Liberation 
Society. Septimus Sharpley, Esq., of West Tor- 
rington, presided over the meeting, which was held 
in the commodious Free Methodist Chapel. Mr. 
Withington lectured on the same topic as at Market 
Rasen, and Mr. Anlrew gave some information 
respecting the history and work of the Liberation 
Society. Mr. C. Stovin and a resident local 
preacher, spoke to the vote of thanks. Although 
it was a stormy evening there was a good atten- 
dance, and a wish for another lecture next year. 
BuTTERWICK.—Last year there was difficulty in 
obtaining any hearing for the Liberation agent in 
this village. He lectured, however, in a granary. 
Thus commenced the education of the risk. 
ioners. They took their lessons aptly and kindly 
Hence the cause has become so popular that this 
— Mr Lummis was offered the use of the Wes- 
eyan chapel for his lecture on Ritualism ”; but 
this coming to the knowledge of the superintendent 
minister he peremptorily forbad, its use for the 
purpose—a in which the Free Metho- 


is unjust to the laity, detrimental both to the | 


dists very promptly and heartily invited the 
lecturer to their chapel, where, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. E. Everitt Boston, the lecture was 
delivered on Wednesday evening last—to a most 
intelligent and attentive audience. This is one 
of the many illustrations we have in Lincolnshire 
of the growth of conviction, especially among Wes- 
leyans. 

Frigeston, Hattorr Exp — The Rev. J. H. 
Lummis lectured in the Free Methodist Chapel 
bere last Thursday evening, November 25, Mr. 
W. Fletcher in the chair. The lecture was heard 
with great interest and a unanimous vote was taken 
in favour of the Liberation policy, 

NAVENBY, NEAR LINcOLN.— One or two some- 
what unsuccessful attempts having been previously 
made to reach this village, Mr. Lummis renewed 
the attempt on Friday evening last, when he lec- 
tured in the temperauce hall to a large and atten- 
tive audience. Mr. W. Coxan presided. 


Pusiic Mretinae IN NeEwcasTLE.—On Friday 
night there was a large attendance in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, to hear a lecture by the Rev. James 
Browne, B. A., on the ‘‘ Prospects of Disestablish- 
ment.” Mr. Councillor Lucas occupied the chair, 
and remarked that as victory had crowned the 
efforts of. Noncoaformists in the 1 so victory 
would crown their effurts in regard to the present 
important question. (Applause.) Mr. Browne, 
after a few preliminary observations, in proceeding 
to the subject of his lecture, expressed his firm 
belief that the great batt'e-field on which the 
mustered hosts of Liberals and Tories would meet 
would be the Ecclesiastical Establishment of this 
country. It might be that this question would 
not be settled in one battle. There would bea 
series; there would be a campaign—a series of 
campaigns, winter after winter, it might be. But 
their efforts were for good and sound principles, 
and however lung they might have to wait, the 
time would come wien these principles were 
adopted and put in action. The Rev. Alfred 
Payne and Mr. Mason Watson afterwards addressed 
the meeting. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—On the 24th Mr. Browne 


lectured in the Co-operative Hall here, Mr. Robson, 


a Wesleyan, occupying the chair. Mr. Browne 
dealt with the Church as a Parliamentary Church 
Dependent on the State for its Authority and Main- 
tenance.” The audience included a strong number 
of Wesleyans, and a resolution was carried. The 
only objection was a publican Churchman, who in- 
formed the meeting, amid loud laughter, that he 
opposed the Liberation Society because if the Church 
were disestablished, the vicar would not be able to 
hire his horse and trap! 

GARFORTH, NEAR LEEDS.—On Nov. 23 the Rev. 
J. Browne, B.A., of Bradford, gave a lecture in the 
Free Methodist chap el, to a very crowded meeting, 
in reply to one given ip the church school, on Nov. 
18, by the Rev. T. T. Berger, of Bolton. Charles 
Houfton, Esq., presided. Jn the course of his very 
able Jecture, Mr. Browne showed that Mr. Ber- 
ger had misrepresented what Mr. Withington had 
said in a lecture he gave a few weeks ago in that 
chapel, and also what took place a few years ago at 
Denholme in the controversy there with Mr. Gor- 
don. Letters were read from Mr. Withington and 
Mr. Gordon on these points, to which Mr. Berger 
made no reply. After the lecture an interesting 
colloquy arose between Mr. Browne and Mr. Berger 
which lasted for some t me. At length the chair- 
man said, that as Mr. Berger was making no way, 
and it was just ten o’clock, he must put a stop to 
the proceedings. Mr. Berger wished to put one 
more question, which he did, and which Mr. 
Browne answered much to the satisfaction of the 
audience, if not to Mr. Berger's, and the meeting 
then closed. 

WincanTon.—An interesting lecture was deli- 
vered in the Town Hall, Wincanton, on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 25, by the Rev. G. D. Evans, of 
Bristol, the subject being, Plain reasons for Dis- 
establishment,” when one hundred persons were 
present. A resolution in favour of Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment was carried unanimously. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. G. Charlesworth. 
This was the first public meeting held in the town, 
and from the interest evinced it is believed a very 
good impression was made by the lecturer ; several 
new subscribers being added to our list at the close 


of the meeting. 


STRATFORD CONERENCE.—<A conference has been 
held in the Lecture Hall of the Rev. J. Knaggs’ 
church, kindly lent by the deacons. The chairman 
was Mr. W. Horn, member of West Ham School 
Board. There were present, Messrs. J. Barton, W. 
Freeman, J. R. White, G. Brown, J. L. Banks, 
Jeffries, J. S. Curwen, Love, Captain Jex, the Rev. 
D. Alexander, Stallybrass, J. rs, Messrs. 
J. T. McDougall, T. Wielcham, W. Zimmerman, 
J. C. Potter, T. H. Rippin, Dukes, Lingley, Thorpe, 
J. Cate, L. Crow, and many others. The chairman 
opened with a good speech, after which Mr. Carvell 

illiams gave an address on the Pre: ent Posiion of 
the Disestablishment Movement.” At the conclusion 
of the address, Mr. L. Banks moved the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting 
it is desirable that a local committee be formed for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of religious 
equality by the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the English Church.” This resolution was 
seconded by the Rev. D. Alexander, and spoken to 
by Messers. J. C. Potts, G. Brown, Dukes, the Rev. 
J. 8, and others, and was carried unani- 
mously. Several gentlemen having given their 
names in, it was moved by the Rev. J. Knaggs, 
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seconded by Mr. G. Brown, that they join the com- 


mittee, with power to add to their number —such 
committee to be called the West Ham and Strat- 
ford District Committee of the Liberation Society.” 
Mr. Williams having answered some objections and 
questions, a vote of thanks to himself and chair 
closed what was a very important meeting, not 80 
much in point of number as in its thoroughly repre- 
sentative character—comprising as it did all the 
„ Nongons of the district and many leadin 

working men politicians of West Ham and Stratford. 


THE REV. CHARLES WILLIAMS ON 
RELIGION IN AMERICA, 


We referred last week to the lecture recently 
delivered by the Rev. Chas. Williams, of Accring- 
ton, on Religion in America. The lecture, which 
is reported with considerable fulness in the Ossett 
Observer, was delivered in the Assembly Rooms, 
Ossetb Green. After referring to some circum- 
stances relating to the ecclesiast'cal history of the 
early colonies, the lecturer proceeded with his re- 
ek of what he bimself found and saw in the 


nited States. We give the following selected 
quotations :— 


AMERICA NOT A GODLESS NATION, 


If he thought that a disestablished church meant a 
- godless nation, he would rather see the heavens with- 

out a sun, have this body without a heart, be denied 
the best and choicest possession which he called his 
own, than contemplate the possibility of the nation of 
which he was a citizen, and which he loved so dearly, 
being utterly godless. (Applause.) A nation might 
be without a State Church and yet far from goilless, 
and this was the case in the United States, If they 
took the only state which was originally in its colonial 
existence true to the pure principle of religious liberty, 
Rhode Island, which from first to last had been an 
asylum in which many a one had taken refuge from 
storris of persecution. In the constitution of that 
island, ‘‘ grateful to the Almighty fur the civil and 
religious liberty which He hath so long permitted us to 
enjoy, and looking to Him fur a blessing upon our en- 
deavours to secure and transmit the same unimpaired 
to succeeding generations,” it was provided that 
“every man shall be free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and to profess and 
maintain his opinion on matters of religion, and that 
the same sha'l in no way diminish, enlarge, or affect 
his civil capacity.” If that was godlessness, he did not 
know where to find what was godly. In Massachusetts 
so far from being godless the people erred in the other 
direction, for although they had no State Church, they 
were surprisingly religious in all their observances and 
recognitions, and not there only. In the Senate Chamber 
of Tennessee, at Nashvillo, he found under the Presi- 
dent's desk a Bible on which were written the words, 
For the use of the president. Go where they would 
they found the same distinct and public recognition of 
a Divine Being. In everything which concerned the 
profession of religion these States must be held quite 
equal to the people of this country. 


EPISCOPALIANISM. 


He asked in Boston, in Rhode Island, in Vermont, 
in Canada, in South Carolina, and everywhere that he 
went, Do you Christian people of the evangelical de- 
nomination find that Episcopalian clergymen inter- 
change services with you!“ The answer he almost 
universally received was that Episcopalians met others, 
such as Congregationalists, Baptists, &c., in society as 
—_ but very rarely indeed came upon a common 

atform for religious purposes. He came to what for 
Bim was a very sad conclusion, that they might dises - 
tablish the Church of 3 and yet afterwards find 
as deep a chasm, and as broad a line of demarcation 
between Episcopalians and themselves as existed at this 
moment. On second thoughts they onght not to be 
surprised, for although distablishment took place it was 
hardly likely that the Puritan would be more willing to 
confess to the priest, or that the latter would acknow- 
ledge him (the lecturer) who had not been episcopally 
ordained,and was not very reverential towards bishops, 
to be a full-Llown and properly authorised -Christian 
minister. But though disestablishment would not do 
this, it would do much for the Church itself. Wher- 
ever he went in America he found the Protestant opis- 
copacy was of an earnest kind. He did not see a 
single advertisement of a living on sale, of a next 
presentation to be put up to auction, or of manuscript 
sermons for idle and dunce-like clergymen. He saw 
none of those curiosities of ecclesiastical literature 
which proclaimed to all the world that the pulpits of 
the Established Church were in large part served by 
men whom God never fitted for the office, who were 
put in literally fur the sake of the living, and not that 
they might do the work. The Episcopal Church in the 
United States was composed of earnestly religious and 
very devoted men. Disestablishment there had at 


least driven the drones from the hive, and if he were 


a Churchman he should think that result worth a good 
deal. (Hear, hear.) 
RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION IN THE VILLAGES. 
Some of their friends would no doubt say, ‘‘ Surely 
vou found thut religion was not or supported.” 
hese apparently thought that without the State they 
could net get on at all. What was to become of the 
villages?” they were asked. Both large towns and 
villages existed in the United States, and he instanced 
several places, including Newport in Vermont, with 
1,000 or 1,100 inhabitants; Blandford, in Ontario, and 
Chicago with its 420,000 inhabitants, in each of which 
places abundant accommodation was provided in places 
of worship. If there was any difference it was this, 
that whereas they would in England see only one 
steeple, in a village in America they saw several, in- 
cluding those of other bodies than the Episcopalian, 
PROGRESS OF THE DENOMINATIONS, 


In the United States, since disesto blishment, the de- 
nominations which had made least progress were those 
which had been established. According to the official 
returns the Protestant Episcopal Church numbere4 
246,051 communicants, the Congregationalists 312,054 
communicants or members, but the Baptiste numbered 
1,891,136, and the Methodists 2,777,837 members. 


the persons referred to in the Ritualist print are 


There was no reason why Congregationalists should | 
occupy the position they did in America, save that 

they bad been pampered and spoiled by State 

patronage. The Church which voluntarily went foith 

would like the Israelites eventually reach the Jordan, 

and in the fair land of voluntaryism, flowing with milk 

and honey, would find 1 and rejoice in free 

dom from bondage to the State. 


COMM UNIOANITS. 


The statistics of communicants in America would 
compare very favourably with England. Jn America 


those of Protestant churches numbered nearly 7,500,000, 


while including the Roman Catholics there were some 
29,500,000 in connection with the religious denomina- 
tions out of a total of some forty millions of population. 

Mr. Williams, alter delivering this lecture, 
addressed the Ossett people the next night on 
% Recent Incidents and Phases of the State-Church 
Controversy.” 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY FoR THE PRo- 
MOTION oF RELIGIOUS EQua.iry.—A special meet- 
ing of the above society was held on Monday, 
Nov. 22, for the purpose of hearing an address from 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley on University Reform, 
with special reference to the removal of Religious 
Tests in the conferring of degrees and emolu- 
ments.” The chair was occupied by the president, 
Neville Goodman, Esq , M.A. The address, which 
was listened to with much interest, abounded in 
valuable information, and was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which several members of the society 
took part. At the close a hearty vote of thanks 
was unanimously accorded to the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley for his presence and advice. 

NONCONFORMISTS AND THE BRISTOL COLLEGE OF 
ScIENCE AND LITERATURE.—Five Nonconformists 
have been added as ex-officio members of the Board 
of Governors of the proposed College of Science 
and Literature at Bristol. Several of the leading 
Nonconformists had made representations that 
unless some such step were taken as a set-off to 
the clause appointing bishops as ex-officio Governors, 
local Nonconformity would not. be represented 
in the subscription-list. The gentlemen selected 
are the Presidents of the Baptist College, Bristol ; 
of the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen ; and of 
the Western College, Plymouth; and the Head- 
masters of Kingswood College, Rath, and of the Inde- 

endent College, T'aunton. As one result, Mr. W. 
omerville, a member of the Independent body, 
has increased his subscription by 300“. A draft 
of the constitution of the college is to be submitted 
for the adoption of the subscribers early in De- 
cember. 

Tue BisHor oF DurHAm’s PATRONAGE.—One or 
two correspondents have written to us to take ex- 
ception to the terms in which the use of Dr. Bar- 
ing’s patronage was described in our Ecclesias- 
tical Notes” last week. It is pointed out that the 

udtation we gave was copied from a semi- 

omanist paper,” which is naturally indignant 
with the Evangelical bishop. ‘‘Senex” writes :— 
„Pr. Baring looks over the whole country for fit 
Evangelical clergymen to fill the livings which fall 
vacant, and are under his patronage. He does not 
take a local man unless the local man is really 
meritorious, and although that may be a grievance 
to local nobodies, is it a true grievance to bond fide 
Christians in the Church or out of it? Several of 


more known in their localities for their hearty 
co-operation with Evangelical Dissenting ministers, 
and this is the grievance of the High-Church men.“ 
This explanation undoubtedly gives a different 
aspect to the case, and as our hasty remark on the 
subject does not apply, we are happy to withdraw it. 
‘toe RICHMOND VESTRY, THE VICAR, AND THE 
NonconFoRMISTs.—After many stormy discussions 
and much acrimonious feeling on both sides, the 
Richmond Select Vestry decided some time ago to 
build a Nonconformist mortuary chapel in the new 
cemetery. The ving, now completed, and was 
opened on Saturday. The following correspondence 
has, according to the Richmond and Twickenham 
Times, passed between the Burial Board and the 
vicar (the Rev. C. T. Proctor) on the subject :— 
„ Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the Richmond 
Burial Board to invite you to attend a dedication 
service to be held in the new mortuary chapel at 
the cemetery, Grove-road, on Saturday, the 27th 
inst., at three o’clock in the afternoon.—Your 
faithful servant, ALFRED JoHN Woop, clerk to the 
Burial Board.” ‘‘Gentlemen,—We beg to acknow- 
ledge with courtesy the letter of your clerk, bear- 
ine date the 22nd of November, 1875. It is, how- 
ever, quite impossible that we can accept your in- 
vitation, since it is altogether contrary to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of England that 
either her clergy or her faithful laity should attend 
a service in a Dissenting chapel.--Yours faithfully, 
C. T. Procter, vicar of Richmond; H. WALTER 
MILLER, curate; T. Grey ColLIER, curate; T, 
GERARD TYLER, assistant curate. November 25, 
1875.” , 
HERTFORD COLLEGE AND DENOMINATIONAL En- 
DOWMENT,—Silence has at length been broken on 
the part of the authorities of this college. A 
Fellow ” states that the seventh section of the Act 
‘‘empowers the newly created society to accept 
endowments for the establishment of fellowships 
and scholarships within the 2 upon such con- 
ditions and terms as may, with the sanction of the 
Chancellor ot the University, be agreed upon 
between the College and the respective donors. In 
pursuance of the powers thus conferred upon the 
college, the governing body, with the sanction of 


the Chancellor of the University, have accepted 
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endowments, upon which were imposed by the 
donor the denominational limitations lately pub - 
lished.” Mr. Mowbray’s assurance was, says A 
Fellow,” that the endowment of 30,000/. men- 
tioned in the Hertford College Bill was not, and 
could not become, subject to any trust other than 
that which appeared on the face of the bill; in 
other words, that it should be an endowment un- 
fettered by any denominational conditions. But, as 
far as this endowmentisconcerned, that assurance has 
beenfa thſully ‘uliilled. The endowments of the fellow 
ship and scholarship recently advertised form part 
of those accepted by the governing body since the 
assing of the Hertford College Bill.” To this the 
Hon, Lyulph Stanley replies :—‘' That the power 
to accept endownments on terms to be agreed upon 
with the benefactor is subject to the Acts in force 
for the University and Colleges, and especially to 
Clause 13 of the Hereford College Act—‘ Nothin 
in this Act contained shall be construed to sonal 
any of the provisions of the University Tests Act, 
1871.“ So much for the law. As to any agreement 
of which ‘A Fellow of Hereford College’ is igno- 
rant, I did not rest its obligation on the answer 
Mr. Mowbray gave to Lard Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
but on the fact that Mr. Mowbray himself subse- 
quently gave notice of and introduced the Clause 13 
above quoted to satisfy the doubts of those Liberals 
who were afraid that it was intended to withdraw 
Magdalen Hall from the operation of the Act of 
1871. Mr. Mowbray offered this clause for the 
purpose of allaying those suspicions, and it was 
so accepted. This statement Mr. Mowbray will not 
deny, and the fellows of the college, which was not 
then in existencc, are bound in honour to observe 
the spirit as well as the letter of the pledge em- 
bodied in Section 13, especially as for the wording 
of it Mr. Mowbray is answerable.” | 


Cuurca Derence MEETING AT BRADFORD.— 
There was quite a demonstration at Bradford on 
Wednesday last by way of response to the meeting 
lately held to hear the addresses of Messrs. Dale 
and Rogers. St. George’s Hall was crowded, and 
Lord Wharncliffe presided, and was supported by 
several M.P.’s, and by many of the local clergy 
and laity. The principal speakers were, Mr. F. 8. 
Powell, Mr. Ripley, M. P., Mr. Starkey, M. P., 
Mr. Raikes, M. P., Bishop Ryan, &. The Bradford 
Observer gives a long report, the speeches having 
special reference to the recent addresses on the other 
side; but we have not room to quote them at any 
length. The resolutions adopted were as follows :— 


This meeting is of opinion that the Church of England as 
now established, confers inestimable benefits upon the people 
of this country. | 


This mee pledges itself to offer an uncompromising 
resistance to all schemes for the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church of England. 

Mr. Powell concluded his speech quite pathetically 
by saying :—All kinds of instruments and argu- 
ments were employed against them, but the end 
was always the same—the robbery of the poor man, 
the destruction of his Church, and the taki 
away from the Crown of England of her brightest 
jewel. (Hear, hear.) The effects of the struggle 
would be first disunion and disagreement, and then 
a social schism of the deepest kind embittered by 
the profoundest hate ; and really they would have 
the desecration of temples and of altars and 
the pouring of contumely on all that was pure 
and good. (App!.use.) Mr. Ripley explained why 
he had left the Dissenters and joined the Esta- 
blished Church. He had done his best to promote 
education, and he found, on the one hand, the 
Church of England anxious, earnest, and deter- 
mined to carry forward that education; on the 
other hand, the Dissenters said, Eitber let 
the people educate themselves, or let them go 
uneducated.” That was the first circumstance 
that led him to consider whether Dissenters were 
exactly the people with whom it was desirable that 
he should be associated ; but when the question of 
the severance of the Church and State began to be 
discussed, the position which the Dissenters took 
up so convinced him that the one was right 
and the other wrong, that he hesitated no 
longer to ally himself to the Church as by 
law established. (Loud applause.) Mr. Lyon, 
another of the speakers, remarked : — Mr. 
Bright himself admitted one half of the people 
of England were with the Church, and of what was 
the other half, who were marching under the banner 
of the Liberation Society, composed? While 
Edward Miall was at the head, Charles Bradlaugh 
was the tail, and between them there was a motle 
crew indeed—comprising those who believed in all 
kinds of religion, and those who did not believe in 
revealed religion at all. He called upon them all 
to rally round the Church, and to protect her 
against such assailants as these. (Cheers.) Finally, 
Mr. Collins expressed his pleasure at coming before 
a Brad‘ord audience, because he regarded the return 
of Mr. Forster and Mr. Ripley for Bradford at the 
last election as one of the greatest triumphs for the 
urch which was witnessed at the general election. 
(Cheere.) 


A new map of India, indicating the probable 
route of the Prince of Wales, and giving the dates 
when he is to be at the various towns he intends 
to visit, has just been published by Mr, Edward 
Stanford at the popular price of one shilling. The 
scale is 100 miles to an inch. There are no dis- 
tinguishiog colours to indicate the several territories, 
but the map is very clear, and by its aid even the 
most uneducated individual will be enabled to follow 


his royal highness’s movements with the greatest 


facility. 
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Religions and Denominational News. 


KENSINGTON CHAPEL.—RECOGNITION OF 
THE REV. DR. RALEIGH. 


On Thursday evening the Rev. Dr. Raleigh was 
publicly recognised as the successor to Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton at Kensington Chapel, which was well 
filled at the commencement of the proceedings. 
Dr. Stoughton occupied the chair, and around him 
were Drs. Raleigh, Allon, Punshon, Revs. J. C. 
Harrison, H. Simon, W. Roberts, Dr. Edmond, Mr. 
Henry Wright, &c.. The hymn, Glorious things 
of are spoken, Zion, city of our God,” 
having been sung, an earnest prayer, on behalf of 
— pastor and the church, was offered by Rev. H. 

imon. “ 
The Rev. Dr. Sroventon said there was both 
a resemblance and contrast between the last 
and the present meeting in that place — a 
resem because on that occasion he 
felt a very deep personal interest, and that feel- 
ing was greatly intensified that evening.. But there 
was a contrast in that their last meeting was in 
the spring, though, as far as he was converned, 


it had an autumnal tint, and he was like a reaper 


useful, advancing 


who had gathered in his sheaves; but the spirit of 
the meeting that evening was epring-like. They 
had come not to reap but to sow rich seed. He 
had naturally been anxious about the future. 
It might have been a long time before they had 
been settled with a pastor, and he might not 
have been such a man as he could approve. 
But he was full of thankfulness that evening, 
and congratulated them that they had not had to 
‘wait long, and had been able to find such a pastor, 
—one * praise was in all the churches, and 
whose efficiency in pastoral duties could be amply 
told at Rotherham or Canonbury. He congra- 
tulated him upon having such a church as he 
would find in that 3 united and peaceful 
church, a le who were bound together by 
affection, who had been accustomed to work, and 
who would respond to his appeals and bear him 
upon their intercessions. When he (Dr. 1 * 
became co-pastor there Dr. Vaughan told him 
that they would be spiritually connected as they had 
never been before, that effects produced-by his own 
labours would be increased or hindered by his, that 
they were co-operative labourers, and that at the 
last day there would be a kind of common reward, 
and many who would be their common crown of 


would have a relation to botl God grant 
that they 1 the re of all meeting 
there, — ht de none over whom 
they would have hed bitter tears because 
they would not hear the words of life. As 


a they had a history, and they could 
not 1 1 in the * ely oon receivin 12 
from t b. e been a peaceful, loving, 

hatch and he referred to that 


reg 
for future work. Taria came from the past, 
as they thought who had been 
deacons there, and left memories fondly cherished. 
Might it be the beginning of a new and brighter 
era than the church had ever enjoyed! He com- 
mended them to God and to the word of His grace, 
which was able to build them up and make them 
fruitful in every work. 8 

Mr. Henry Wricut was then called upon by 
the chairman to make a statement, and, in respond- 
iog, said that, standing there in a representative 

ity, and having to s for others, he should 

be is trust if he did not express their great 
satisfaction and joy at_seeing Dr, Stoughton in the 
chair, The last time Dr. Stoughton was there was 
a memorable time in his lifé, and their thoughts 
Mg busy with the thirty years of his pastorate. 
The retrospect was pleasant, but the future seemed 
dark. Reading from their church bock, he said 
Dr. es pe commenced his pastorate on Oct. 8, 
1843, and recognition services were held on Oct. 31, 
and of all those ministers who took part in it, Dr. 
Stoughton was the only one living. They found 
the selection of a minister was not sufficient, for 
God seemed to hold him back, and it was not until 
July that their necessities drove them to the throne 
of grace, and their faith was tried. One of their 
deacons gave information about Dr. Raleigh, but 
they resolved not to discuss the matter, but to 
think and pray about it. At length it was resolved 
to bring Dr. Raleigh’s name before the church, which 
resolved to ask him to become its pastor. Then 
came atime of trial to him and the church, but 
they met and prayed that God might guide his 
judgment, and Dr. Raleigh’s determination was 
made known to them on Aug. 29, and was received 
with praise to God, and he entered upon his minis- 
try the second Sabbath in October. In the past 
seven weeks between sixty aud seventy sittings had 
been taken, and it would svon be difficult to find 
accommodation for a family. Their solicitude was 
that Dr. Raleigh having turned away from an 
attached people, from individuals distinguished for 
ze tl for Christ, should not be disappointed in them. 
All their wants and the requirements of the neigh- 
bourhood had been met in him, and they had re- 
ceived congratulations from all parts of the country 
—one from Mr. Barrett, of Norwich, who said that 
God had overruled his declining for their good, 
and added that the church ought to make d 


— 


| pastorate as a failure, 


Might he be 


very handsome testimonial for keeping away. 
(Laughter.) f 
Dr. Sroventon, then addressing Dr. Raleigh, 
said he wished he had some symbol to transfer to 
him, but he had nothing to offer but his hand and 
heart, and if he would ac ept of them he was wel- 
come to them. He then shook hands with him. 
Dr. RALEIGH, in fesponding, said he dared not 
on such an oa ion as that trust himself to speak 
without some writing. It would have been more 
consonant with his own feelings to go quietly on in 
his work, and he should not have sought to have 
been more recognisei than he had been by his minis. 
terial brethren ; but the officers of the church had 
desired to keep up the custom, and he agreed with 
them that it was quite right to do publicly what 
had been donejbetween themselves. Their bond of 
union as a body was none too strong that they could 
afford co part with any of those things, and it would 
ill become him to set an example of laxity or heed- 
lessness ; and he therefore accepted it as his happy 
privilege to be recognised there as pastor. He 
thanked all his brethren in the ministry of Christ, 
not only of their own denomination, but all those who 
had come to do them and him that kindness. Most 


of them were his friends of 20 or 25 years’ standing, 


and therefore by laying hands on him and shaking 
hands with him, they were not doing so suddenly, 
and he hoped they would not have cause to regret 
it. Such a change as he had made was not looked 


for, and it was thought that he would end his 


ministry at Hare-court. He did not intend to give 
his reasons for accepting that pastorate. (ne of 
the difficulties of such a change was the impossi- 
bility of getting the people who were left to see 
that it was good for them, and that they were not 
slighted. But thoughtful people could well imagine 
reasons why it should be, and only the man himeelf 
was able to understand it thoroughly. Well-nigh 
seventeen years hard work in the same place 
showed that he had not been very fitful. 
In his old Hare-court charge, as well as 
at Stamford - hill, his pastorate would have 
the same blessing, but he had but little doubt 
that the effort would have borne too heavily 
upon his springs of health, and therefore hs 
had come there, not to take his ease, but in the full 
hope of being able, if God willed, to give them 
some few years at least of as good work as he had 
ever given to others in this world. And he hoped 
to be able to do that without feeling the strain un- 
duly. Nothing could have been more fraternal 
than the way the whole matter was conducted by 
the late officers. Some people looked upon the co- 
ut he only wished every 
congregation could make a similar mistake and 
erect such a large chapel as that at Stamford-hill. 
There was no miuister whom he counted it more 
honour to succeed than Dr. Stoughton. 
a true and loyal successor 
to him in generous tolerance of spirit and in con- 
scientious clerical Nonconformity ! He thought he 
was more of a Dissenter than Dr. Stoughton was, 
and he was sometimes "yer of that great con- 
federacy which covered the land. Not that the 
Church of ey was not full of kindly generous 
people, but the fact was (and it was lamented by 
many of the clergy and people) that a gulf seemed 
to be fixed between her and Nonconformists. No 
one could doubt that some great solution was 
coming on in the future. He felt bound to say 
that, though he was not by nature a controversialist, 
and he hoped to be able to live as Dr. Stoughton 
had done in good fellowship with all around. His 
main business would be to preach the Gospel. 
As to what the Gospel is, he stood with 
all the good men around him. We all be- 
lieve there is one God and Father of all 
who is above all, and through all, and in you all, 
and he rested in the main doctrines which make 
the Evangelical faith, but he was also sensible of 
those difficulties and mysterics, and the difficult 

of presenting it to men. How large a pait of their 
ministry was devoted to what can change human 
sin and sorrow; the deep spiritual need of the 
hearts of men. These are the things which might 
call forth their continuous sympathy, while it gave 
them some foretaste of future biessing. As to pas- 
toral work, he would do the best he could, but to 
expect from a public man in that city what was 
possible in a village, was impossible: he hoped to 
visit the sick, to relieve UWistress, to visit them in 
their houses, and to help their children. It was 


well to be a Christian minister, for they met with 


a great deal of kindness and generous interpreta- 
tion of their work. One sometimes got buffeted, 
but no public man should be thin-skinned. A 
man’s life s 
the kindness the Christian minister meets with is 
more than he deserved. Might God give him grace 
to live and labour for souls, and that at last they 
— give in their account with joy and not with 
riet. 
: The Rev. W. Roperts addressed words of welcome 
to the new pastor. They thought they saw God's 
hand in it. He would congratulate Dr, Stoughton 
on being in the chair to welcome such a successor, 
and the congregation in possessing such a minister 
who was a pillar of strength in the denomination, 
and one who would lead them in the couflict against 
the evil around, and lead them to = resting 
* where they would be aroused to fresh ardour. 
e congratulated Dr. Raleigh in being called to a 
here where there were so many elements 
of spiritual power, and surrounding churches 
that he was ready to fraternise with all who 
love Christ. His church co-operated with 


Dr. Stoughton in Christian work, and he 


poke for itself, and he could testify that 


them to quiet resting places. 


) 


thought the two churches ought to be spiritually | 


united. For personal, social, and religious reasons, 
he most heartily welcomed one who would exercise 
such influence in the neighbourhood. In the 
strongest way he would reiterate all the prayers 
and good wishes for Dr. Raleigh, and he prayed 
God to send now prosperity. 

The Rev. Dr. ALLox said he thought it was well 
that the service of recognition followed so soon upon 
the valedictory service. He was wholly in sym- 
pathy with them in bidding adieu to their late 
pastor, but he was not in so much sympathy with 
them to-night, as he felt that their gain was 
his loss A man who was parted. with 
without regret was not worth much. Dr. 
Raleigh bad been speaking of the great law of 
change abéut which people had a good deal to say. 
He thougt.t the Wesleyans hal a little too much 
change, but that they had not quite enough. A 
long pastorate caused a very precious feeling, 
which might otherwise be wanting, and nothing on 
earth was so 1. as those feelings; but some- 
times the work became too arduous, and it became 
a necessity to bave a change. To certain men, 
through the failure of physical strength, change 
was necessary. If God spared Dr. Kaleigh they 
would havea ministry of exceeding force, and they 
would have the substance of his previous work 
reintensified. It was not wrong for a church to 
change. He came to speak of the character which 
Dr. Raleigh brought from his last place. (Laughter. ) 
One thing was certain, thatthe churches with which 
he had been connected did not give him notice to 
quit, for there had been an excess of affection exist- 
ing between them. That affection followed him 
with a sense of bereavement, with which they could 
not but sympathise ; but he hoped that they would 
show that the work Dr. Rale gh had done for them 
had madethem independent. His friendship with Dr. 
Raleigh had continued for seventeen years. Their 
churches were within five minutes of each other. 
That friendship had been uninterrupted. About 
seventeen years ago the church with which he was 
connected originated Hare Court, and invited Dr. 
Raleigh to preach there, and that had the effect of 
drawing away all the Scotchmen from his congre- 
gation. (Laughter.) About 200 were thus drawn 
away, but notwithstanding that, they were always 
good friends, and he never hoped to work beside 
one more incapable of any littleness, and he doubted 
if any member of Hare-court regretted his leaviny 
more. He had known Dr. Raleigh’s mind during 
the period of change, and no man could have taken 
more anxious thought. or acted more simply in the 
matter. He prayed God to bless him, and that 
Dr. Stoughton might have increasing joy whenever 
he came amongst them. 

The Rev. Dr. PunsHon said he was there to share 
in the feeling of gladness, and to express, on the part 
of other denominations, his delight in coming 
there, although he might draw a bolt or two out of 
tkeir ships. He was present at the parting with 
Dr. Stoughton, and he rejoiced at his retirement, 
hoping that God would give him a long term of 
years to serve the Universal Church. It was a 
natural transition. In those piping times of peace 
it was something to have some one who could lead 
He joined heartily in 
welcoming Dr. Raleigh in that neighbourhood, which 
needed strong men whom God had endowed with 
power to grapple with the errors in which so many 
were enthralied. God always rewarded well-done 
work with harder wo k—as the scen) by the Lake 
ef Galilee, when Jesus recompensed the strong, 
hardy fishers by making them fishers of men, 
and afterwards made them witnesses for Him. 
It was the case with Panl, who bore such valiant 
witness for Christ in Jerusalem, and was recom- 
pensed—not with rest, but to go and bear witness 
in Rome. He trusted that Dr. Raleigh would be 
able to bear witness in the very neighbourhood of 
Rome. (Cheers.) He trusted the church would 
give him the welcome of working with him. High 
spiritual manifestations were the prelude for greater 
work, and they must come down from the mount 
to harder battle with the world. As a church 
they had an illustrious ancestry. Let there be no 
shaming of their ancestry. They would be led by 
an honoured name. As Sir Walter Raleigh had 
written, The goodlier cedars of Lebanon thrust 
their roots under the rocks,” and so the brave, 
strong men thrust their roots deep into hearts ; and 
he trusted that Dr. Raleigh, the ancestor of Sir 
Walter—(laughter)—would do the same. The in- 
fluence would spread, and the result would be ap- 
parent in holy lives of the believers, and the fame 
of that Church would spread far and wide. 

The Rev. J.C, HARRISON said that they had learnt 
to know and love both Drs. Stoughton and Raleigh. 
Men from the north and the west had spoken. 
He was from north-west, and had a good deal of 
sympathy with both sides. When he first heard 
and knew Dr. Raleigh he was pastor at Masborough, 
and when he was there he was shown a record that 
Joshua Harrison, of Quebec, was admitted to that 
church, and J. Harrison, jun., united to that 
church, so that his grandfather was a member of that 
church, They thought that Dr, Raleigh was unique 
in his preaching. Since he had known him his respect 
en! love had increased, and he thanked God that 
his friend had been directed to that sphere in 
Kensington. He would have been sorry if Dr. 
Stoughton had not been in the chair, as he repre- 
sented the trust of thirty-three years, upon whichhe 
could not look back without great thankfulness, for 
he saw one who would fill the place he occupied 
with honour. He reminded them of their prede- 
cessors and the evangelical and holy ministry, and he 
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trusted that under the instruction and stimulus of 


his friend they would go on to greater power and 
influence. ey occupied a somewhat isolated 
position, and he was thankful that such a strong 
man as Dr. Raleigh had come there. He knew it 
would now be a working church, and that the same 

gressive element would remain with them. He 
trusted that the Bible would be the book from 
which he would draw his best teaching, and that 
the world was a thing upon which he turned his 
back, and that he might plead with men as having 
eternity in view and Christ by his side, that at last 
he might be able to say, I have fought the good 
fight, and have kept the faith.” 

The Rev. Dr. Epmonp said he belonged to 
another denomination, but practically he had 


always found it difficult to state the difference 


between Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. 
He trasted that ere long the low walls between 
them would become invisible fences. He knew 
the respect in which Ur. Raleigh was held in 
Glasgow, and concurred in all Dr. Allon had said 
in to the excel'encies and peculiar charac- 
teristics of their friend. He should have much 
pleasure in reporting to the people at Islington 
the warm reception given to Dr. Raleigh by the 
friends at Kensington. 

The Rev. H. Barcnetor spoke to the kindly 
memories which were entertained of Dr. Raleigh at 
Greenock (his first charge), and at Glasgow, where 
he (Mr. Batchelor) succeeded him, an 
exhorted the people at Kensington to sustain his 
hands by united and fervent prayer. 

4 re meeting closed with the doxology and bene- 
iction. 


LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


In our last number we gave an outline of the 
p ings at the annual meeting of this body 
which was held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street, on Nov. 23, the Rev. D. Aveling presiding. 
The report, which was read by the Rev. John 
Nunn, referred to the basis of operation adopted a 
year ago, which devolved on them a threefold duty 
to survey the ground ; next, to endeavour 
to raise a proportionats annual income; and lastly, 
to frame a scheme of bye-laws by which action in 
both departments might be regulated. Under the 
first heading it was stated that inquiries had been 
prosecuted, one result of which had been to 
find that there were churches in nearly 
every district which not only required help, 
but, by means of it, might either become self. 
supporting, or be converted into effective mission 
stations. The establishment of Congregational 
churches and missions in new localities was also 
very urgent, especially in the suburban districts, 
where there was need of all the zeal, perseverance, 
and faith of those who settled there in 8 up 
new ground and meeting together for worship, 
teaching, and ving effort. It was also 
desirable to secure chapel sites, upon which the 
chief difficulty in the formation of a church often 
hinged. In some cases, the persons most concerned 
might be willing and able to Jease, and eventually 
to purchase, provided the executive of the Union 
could give them a grant ip aid. In respect to 
funds, the committee had been able to secure 1,000/. 
for the present year, and 800/. for the succeeding 
four years. Having done this, they must leave to 
their constituents the responsibility of augmentin 
this fund until it became worthy of them and suf- 
ticient for its object. The committee asked, there- 
fore, of the affiliated churches, annual collections, 
and that auxiliaries might be formed wher- 
ever it was practicable, and, further, they 
asked of men of wealth, especially where wealth 
was largely derived from London commerce 
or labour, the due consideration of London's needs. 
On the third point—that of the mode of action— 
the detailed recommendations as to the mode of 
dealing with cases requiring help were set forth. 
In the first group, Class A, were comprised 
churches which required limited assistance ; in the 
second, Class B, those which could only in a small 


— contribute to their own support; and in the 


Class O, those which were entirely new. 
The rules proposed in each case were set forth in 
the report. With the view of carrying out the 
lan, the committee suggest a series of district oon. 
erences for diffusing information, and the mutual 
co-operation of ministera and laymen, wich could 
— * fail to increase the effective strength of 
London OCongregationalism. Reference was then 
made to the action of the committee in arranging 
for the suitable 2 of country delegates at 
the recent autumnal meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union—the accommodation having been 
found considerably in excess of the require- 
ments. In concluding their report, the committee 
desire to express the grateful conviction that the 
osition of the Congregational Union for London 
as been materially strengthened during the year. 
It is now acknowledged, though naturally not 
without some diversity of view, that there is 
work which the Union should undertake. What 
should be done, and how, have become more clearly 
defined. An encouraging beginning has been 
made with regard to means. The churches of the 
newly-formed districts are being brought nearer 
to each other, and in some instances the district 
committees are taking measures of really practical 
importance. We have thus left far behind our 
early doubts as to the possibilities of union and 
co-operation. We may assume that, with the 
g hand of our God upon us, our continuance 
is assured, and that a long career of helpful fellow- 
ship and activity is before us,” . 


earnestly | 


As already stated, the report was adopted, and 


it was decided that the annual meeting should be 
held in March, and that James Spicer, Esq., should 
be appointed chairman for the ensuing year. The 
delegates appointed to attend the conference on 
the proposed Board of Finance were: the Revs. 


W. Braden, Dr. Aveling, Dr. Kennedy, and John 


Nuno, and Messrs. F. J. Hartlev, R. Sinclair, N. 
Spokes, and Newton Wilson. The instruction to 
the delegates was given in our last number. 


At the evening meeting in the same place, which 


was well attended, after devotional exercises the 
Rev. Samvuet HespircH read a paper on the Life 
and Fellowship of the Congregational Churches of 
London,” which deplored that there was such a 
lack of real fellowship, and urged that every mem- 
ber should use his particular gift for the benefit of 
the church, the cohesion and power of which would 
be greatly increased by more systematic organisa- 
tion with the view of bringing members together. 
On the same subject THOMAS WALKER, Esq., also 
read a paper containing many practical suggestions. 
If, he said, it was a tact that the most successful 
of their ministers—those who, after a long pastorate, 
were stifl surrounded with the strongest churches 
—had made it their care not so much to produce 
brilliant sermons as to be helpers of souls, then 


let it be remembered that they could help their 


people best who knew what was passing in their 
hearts and lives. Intimately connected with this 
subject was the special instruction and oversight of 
the young. He should be very thankful to be 
assured that the advanced instruction of the 
young people of their congregations was, on the 
whole, the object of as much attention as it was iu 
the last generation. Never was it of so much con- 
sequence as now, that their young people should 
be taught the wise and right use of their Bibles, 
and so be led to a sense of their inestimable value, 
as at the present time. The speaker also thoygh 
it undesirable that the communion service 
should be a mere appendage ‘to an ordinary 
service, and important that the regular church- 


meeting should be restored to its original 
usefalness, and be made more varied. 
Some discussion followed the reading of these 


papers. Mr. A. A. Woop deplored the want of 
sympathy between members in the London 
churches, and the Rev. J. H. Wu son suggested 
that. there should be some improved arrangements 
for laying hold of strangers. The Rev. J. Joun- 
STON attached great value to those expressions of 
Church life and fellowship which were found in 
united attention to the Divine ordinances of Chris- 
tian worship. Mr. Henry WRIGHT, in illustration 
of the peculiarities of London life, said he did not 
at that moment know either of his next-door neigh- 
bours, but still he found that in London thére were 
ample opportunities of usefulness for every Chris- 
tian worker. At Carr’s-lane Chapel, Birmingham, 
with which he was for some time connected, there 
was atommittee charged with the responsibility of 
looking after the members, and a similar arrange- 
ment was made at the London church with which 
he was connected. In his own experience he had 
never been connected with a church which was in- 
different to its poor members, nor with a church 
to which poor members were attracted for the sake 
of greed. The Rev. W. P. Tippy suggested that a 
change might be advantageously introduced in the 
manner of celebrating the Lord's Supper. At Cam- 
berwell, on the first Sunday in every month, they 
made the Lord’s Supper the service of the evening, 


the communicants being seated in the body of the 


chapel, and the spectators in the side seats. Dr. 
KENNEDY said that in his view church-meetings 
should be the most devout and spiritual of all their 
assemblies. In Stepney they had a special meeting 
annually for business purposes. From his observa- 
tion of the work of the American evangelists he had 
come to the conclusion that it was not by occasional or 
spasmodic efforts that the masses of London were to 
be brought to Christ, but by Christian churahes being 
made the means every day and every week of 
leavening and Hr and ennobling society. 
He moved a cordial vote of thanks to the readers of 
the papers, which was seconded by the Rev. E. 
Wurrx, who said there were difficulties in regard 
to fellowship in London, arising from the members 
living among such an enormous multitude of ‘ae ood 
from the varieties which exist as to rank, worldly 
position, and intellectual culture ; while, from the 
arrangements of their churches, those who sit in 
the gallery and those who sit in the body of the 
church are seldom brought into contact, owing to 
their going out at different doors. It was impos- 
sible for each member to know all the others in- 
dividually ; but the pastor might do much by 
cultivatiag a susceptible few adapted to become 
spiritual leaders, and, in a sense, co-pastors. 

Mr. Hepprrcu having returned thanks, and the 
CHAIRMAN expressed his sense of the practical 
value of the discussion, the doxology was sung and 
tne benediction pronounced. 


The Rev. Lawrence G. Carter, of Charlotte 
Chapel, Edinburgh, has accepted an invitation 
from the Baptist Church, North Adelaide, South 
Australia, and will set sail early in the new year. His 
friends in Edinburgh deeply regret his intended 
removal. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s health, which, in consequence of 
statements made in the newspapers concerning it 
had given some anxiety to his friends, is reported 
to be quite satisfactory. He was detained for a few 
days at Marseilles by symptoms of gout, but has 
now resumed his journey to Nice. 

MANSFIELD,—On November 23 the Rev. J. G. 


— 1 1 —— — to — 
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Tolley was publicly recognised as pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Mansfield. An address on 
the principles of Congregationalism was given by the 
Rev. Thomas Mays, of Nottingham, and the usual 
questions asked by the Rev. Robert Jackson, of 
Sutton. The prayer was offered by the Rev. James 
Parsons, of York, and the charge to the minister 
was given by the Rev. Professor McAll, of Hackney 
College. The following ministers also took part in the 
service :—Revs. T. B. Adin, of Sutton and of Mans- 
field, P and J. Jenkin (Wesleyan), Henry 
Marsden (Baptist), John Cuttell (Methodist Free 
Church). In the course of his answers to the 
questions the Rev. J. G. Tolley said :— 

I am obliged to be a Ncncenformist minister because 
I hold that the connection of the Church with the State 
tends to dishonour and destroy the Christian religion, 
I could not accept the privileges offered by the Anglican 
Establishment while notorious facts prove that it is 
surely restoring the worst evils of Popery. With my 
brethren, the ministers of the Free Churches, 1 must 
protest against all that injures our country and insults 
our Divine Lord. Our people do not fetter us—those 
who assert this thereby show utter ignorance of the 
Nonconformist ministry, And we adhere to our testi- 
mony, although it involve much social discredit, some 
political disability, and intense personal pain. 
There was a large attendance, various denomina- 
tions being represented, and the chapel well filled. 
An urgent need for a new Congregational Church is 
felt in the town. On the following Lord’s Day, 
Nov. 28, the Rev. William Jackson, of Bourne- 
mouth, formerly pastor of the church, preached 
two appropriate sermons to large congregations. 


Correspondence, 


— — 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND HOW TO DEAL 
WITH IT. 


No. II. 


To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist, 

Dear SIR, — In my previous letter three distinctions 
were epecified as pertinent to the discussion of the 
liquor traffic question :—1st, That intoxicante are in- 
trinsically dissimilar from other articles of commerce ; 
2ad, That traffic, as being a social act, is subject to the 
control of law; 3rd, That the action of law, with publ o 
consent, is not coercion in any improper sense, when 
applied to the traffic in intoxicants, If these distinc. 
tions are admitted, they render altogether irrelevant 
objections urged against the policy of the Alliance, and 
based on the supposed legitimacy of trade, as trade; 
on the right to drink what one pleases; and on the 
evil of forcing prohibitory dogmas on a recalcitrant or 
relactant public. In other words—(1), Alcoholic liquors 
are to be distinguished from other things ; (2), Traffic 
is to be distinguished from private use ; and (8), Law as 
the expression of public opinion, is to be distinguished 
from law adverse to, and imposed upon, the public 


will. 


Proceeding now to the principles on which all just 
legislation reste, I remark, that these may be generally 
classified as—1, Social preservation; 2, Social protec 
tion; 3, Social progression. 

Social Preservation answers to the first law of indivi- 
dual life—self-preservation, Law, in this aspect, is 
society acting for its existence ; and it does so act when 
it prohibits and sceks to prevent violence, robbery, de- 
moralisation, vagrancy, and all that comes under the 
definition of wrong and nuisance ; for it is obvious that 
if these may be committed with legal impunity all secu- 
rity is at an end. But with the loss of security social 
cohesion ceases, and civilisation must sooner or later 
perish. 

Social Protection embraces all that care and guardian 
ship which society, executively considered, extends to 
its weaker members. In its extreme form this issues in 
what is called Paternal Government — the objections _ 
to which are very apparent, but by no means sufficient 
to disprove the necessity of such protection as can be 
given without diminishing the self-reliance and vigour 
of the community at large. In regard to Health and 
Education the State is plaivuly justified in protect- 
ing those who would otherwise be exposed to 
injury from the neglect or selfishness of others 
and in the prohibition of fortune - telling; 
of the keeping for sale, as well as exposure, fof impure 
pictures and books ; of indirect forms of fraud ; of the 
sale of tainted meat; of unlicensed and unregulated 
pawnbroking and stage-acting; we see the embodi- 
ment of the principle of Protection, the object of 
which is that the individual citizen shall not be left to 
bis own unaided strength or sagacity, or moral capa- 
city, in the matter of his own protection, but that in 
addition to these, whatever their measure and merit, 
there shall be legal arrangements for his safety and 
welfare. It is easy to sneer at these as “ paternel 
coddling,” and the rest, but there are few persons 
who do not, at one tims, or another, find the advan- 
tage of some at least of these prohibitory safeguards, 
the universal removal of which would make a change 
very visible for the worse in the condition of society. 

Social Progress is a principle which justifies leyisla- 
tion for giving enlarged effect to the principles of 
preservation and protection, As a deeper insight is 
obtained into the nature of social rights and the con- 
ditions of social prosperity, legislation previously un- 
thought of is expected and demanded in the 
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name of a sccial progress once deemed Uto- | 
pian, or never imagined. Thus it has happened 
that while some things formerly regarded as legitimate 
subjects of legislation are now excluded from the 
category, others anciently omitted are included ; and 
the number of these is increasing year by year, simply 
because the horizon of social progress is gradually 
widening before the gaze of a social intelligence 
becoming more luminous and wide-reaching than in 
former times, How then, do these principles bear 
upon the liquer traffic, and the legislative treatment 
suitable for it? My answers must be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive; but the reader can enter into. the 
details for himself. 

1. If the liquor traffic creates and multiplies states 
and conditions that are hostile to social preservation— 
if it generates and aggravates the elements of social 
disorder and disintegration—the first.principle of society 
demands that no encouragement be given to such a 
trafic, and that as soon as possible, in accordance 
with public opinion, it should be suppressed. If 
the two—the principle end the trafflo—are irre- 
concileable, the question — which sbould be sur- 
rendered !—admits but of one rational answer. 
The sente.ce may not be executed speedily, but the 
longer it remains unexecuted, the longer must the 
nation suffer, and the truest patriot is ho who seeks to 
apply with the shortest delay the principle of social 
preservation to this particular case, The drink-sellers 
are very sensible that if the character of their business, 
as determined by its consequences, is to be the criterion 
of its deserts, they have little to hope jor ; and they 


are, therefore, ever striving to direct attention from it 


to their own personal respectability and avowed abhor- 
rence of intemperance. They strangely fail to see, that 
the more completely they exculpate themselves the 


more deeply they inculpate, their traffic; which, despite 


their efforts to restrain it, produces the most serious 
injuries to the State. 2. If the principle of pro- 
tection, within due limits, is of any value and 
utility—to what can it more justly apply than te 
the multitudes who are unable to defend themselves 
from the results of drinking indulgences by others 
Millions live, who live ouly to die, or suffer 


: evils worse than death while they live, on account of 


the unnatural appetites and passions excited, by drink, 
in those on whom Providence has made them dependent. 
Is nothing also to be said for those who have gradually 
succumbed to the temptations which law has spread 
around their daily path, and which by the diseased 
state of their nervous systems, they are almost or wholly 
, to resist? Is no protection due to them 
and is none to be given to the masses rising into life 
who are as morally sure to be entangled and ruined by 
the same drinking temptations, should they remain, 
as though they were predestined to that lamentable 
fate? To blame them is easy; to eay it is their own 
fault is partly true ; but if it is sinful for them to go 
where they are made to drink, is there no wrong 
attaching those who allow in communities the meuns of 
drinking to be set up, and tacitly invite to their ruin 
the crowds who fall maimed and mangled in the way of 
life ? an Si : 
3. The social progress which law should render easy 
rather than difficult is manifestly impeded by the traffic 
which law itself licences. The plea is that it can be 
regulated; but the utter failure of regulation is 
visible in the social condition of the country ; and the 
futility of all attempts to carry out this design is evi- 
dent from the absence of any scheme which holds out a 
prospect or promise of such an issue. The lowest esti- 
mate of the social progress prevented by this single 
traffic is so vast, that it might seem incredible that any 
nation professing to be in earnest for its own advance- 
ment would allow such an obstacle to exist. And it is 
more than an obstacle ; for an agency which is actively 
engaged in producing the greatest of social vices and 
diseases is something more than a passive hindrance 
to social progress ; it is a formidable and deadly an- 
tagonist, the removal of which from the field is neces- 
sary to success. Law, in truth, virtually nullifies and 
immolates itself as the guardian of social prosecution, 
protection, and progress, when it gives place to the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. What experience has to 
testify on this subject will form the topic of another 
communication. 
I am, dear Sir, yours obediently, 
DAWSON BURNS. 
FLOGGING IN DAY-8CHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sir,—Allow me to use your columns as a medium for 
saying a few words on a much-discussed subject. I 
allude to the chastisement, by schoolmasters, of 
scholars omitting to pay their school pence, as exem- 
plified in the recent case at Tipton, and recorded in 
the Metropolitan, The very idea of such a thing has 
been ridiculed, but, about two years ago, I was inti- 
mately connected with one of the largest Church 
schools in London, and during the whole period of my 
connection therewith it was a regular practice to cave 
on Tuesday morning all those children who had 
omitted to pay their school-fees. 

Such a scandal should not be allowed to exist, and, 
until now, no one seems to have thought it neces- 
sary to expose this abominable cruelty practised 
on helpless children by schoolmasters. I make no 


j 


a 


| 


further comment, but simply leave it to those whose | 
duty it is to investigate such’ matters in schools, where, 
too often I am sorry to say, the cane is carefully 
hidden on the entrance of a visitor or Government 
inspector, 
Yours, &c., 
E. C. 


THE RAD STOCK SCHOOL BOARD CASE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſor mist. 


Dran Sin, — Vou will see by the enclosed extracts 
from local journals that the dispute between our 
school board and the Education Department (a brief 
notice of which appeared in your columns some weeks 
ago) bas ended in a decided victory for the former. 


The board consisted originally of three Nonconfor- 
mists and two Cburchmen, There was a deficiency of 
accommodation, according to the final notice, for 170 
children. The Church party wished to build an infant- 
school merely, the children from which, on arriving at 
seven years of age, would have to be transferred to 
the National School, the only public elementary school 
in the village, and over which the board had no control. 
The Nonconformists were prepared to do this if the 
National School were transferred to the board ; but, as 
the managers thereof declined to do that, they deter- 
mined to erect a school for 200 children, boys, girls, 
and infants, where a complete elementary education 
could be given, thus obviating the necessity of placing 
the children under clerical influence from seven to thir- 
teen years of age. 

The whole of the parish belongs to the Countess of 
Waldegrave, to whose husband, Lord Carlingford, we 
applied for a building site. Lord Carlingford refused 
to sell the board a site, on the ground that the school 
they proposed to build would injure the Church school 
to which Lady Waldegrave subscribes about 40/. per 
annum. We were the more surprised at this, as both 
her ladyship and his lordship have hitherto been very 
liberal in their treatment of Dissenters, After a long 
correspondence Lord Carlingford consented to sell the 
board a site when their plans had secured the approval 
of the department. The minority and their party 
memorialised My Lords” to reject our plans, and, 
strange to say (considering what Lord Carlingford had 
stated), Lady Waldegrave signed the memorial. Their 
lordships were, of course, inclined to listen to the prayer 
of the memorialists, and urged that the board should 
build an infant school close to the existing school. 

The board respectfully but firmly refused, and then 
their lordships, on the principle, I suppose, that half 
a loaf is better than none,” requested that plans might 


be submitted, showing accommodation for 120 infants 
and 80 children above seven years old. 


Assuming that the National School would be open in 
the future, as in the past, for the instruction of infants, 
the board did not think accommodation was needed for 
120 more, and believing that such a school as that indi- 
cated would not meet with the sanction of the rate. 


payers they declined to accede to their Jordships’ request. 
At length, wearied with the persistency with which the 
board adhered to their rights, and having the fear of 
the public before their eyes, their lordships have 
granted permission for the board to build for 120 chil- 
dren above seven, and 80 below that age, thus virtually 
conceding all the board have contended for. 


The battle has been hard and long, but the result is 
very cheering to the friends of unsectarian education. 


Yours sincerely, 


J. WHITTLE. 
Raistock, Bath, Nov. 27, 1875, 


PS. I may just add, that the agent of Lady Walde- 
grave has resigned his seat at the board. 


J. W. 


[The following is from the Bristol Mercury of Saturday 
last :—‘‘ The Duke of Richmond and Lord Sandon have 
at length been obliged to yield to the majority of the 
Radstock School Board. It will be remembered that 
the Educational Department, acting as it persistently 
does in the interests of the Church schools, attempted 
to force the school board to confine itself to the educa- 
tion of infants, leaving the elder pupils in the hands 
of the denominationalists. The board, however, re- 
sisted this andacious dictation, which outraged the 
spirit of the Education Act, and my lords have been 
forced to retreat, covering their humiliation by makin 
a few modifications in the plans of their public- rited 
0 ts, to which the latter, with the sense 
w has guided them throughout, have frankly sub- 
mitted. The issue of the contest ought to encourage 
other boards similarly circumstanced, the anthorities 
being evidently aware of the illegality and peril of their 
favourite polioy.“] | 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, EAST FINCHLEY, BY FIRE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin,—It is much to be regretted, if the report be 


correct, that the Congregational Church at East Finch- 
ley was not fully insured. 


My friend, the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, the indefati- 
gable Secretary of the English Congregational Church 


Building Society, tried to form a denominational com- 


pany, but, unfortunately, receiving very little encourage- 
ment, he was unsuccessful, 


The Yorkshire Congregational Union make it one of 
the conditions of their grants that the churoh receiving 


— 


aid shall insure its buildings. The seventh rule runs 
thus— 
Every church shall be required to insure against 


fire the building in which it is accustomed to hold its 
meetings. 


If this rule were carried out all over the country, our 
poorer and smaller churches would at least not suffer 
from such a calamity. 

When the amount of premium is so small, where is 
the excuse for not insuring ? 

For instance, I can insure any church or school 
against fire at ls 6d. for the building per 100/., and 
2s. per cent. for pulpit, benches, and fittings, with a 
return of twenty per cent. per annum or one year's 
premium every five years where no claim is made, or 
an allowance of ten per cent. without bonus, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. A. CLAPHAM, 

Bank Chambers, Bradford, Nov. 30, 1875. 


THE PASTORS’ RETIRING FUND, AND THE 

WIDOWS’ FUND CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —It has been my painful duty within a few days 
past to write to more than twenty aged and infirm pas- 
tors, who had made application to be placed among the 
beneficiaries of the fund, to inform them that their 
cases could not be entertained for the present. The 
present income of the fund is pledged, without any 


reserve for special exigencies, to the present annuitants ; 


and until death has thinned their ranks or large addi- 
tions are made to the fund, no fresh cases can be 
accepted. The average number of deaths annually 
during the fourteen years of the society's operations has 
been seven, aud under present circumstances only that 
number can be accepted annually, The managers 
deplore the sad necessity of deferriog any eligible case 
that is brought before them, but they can administer 
only such funds as they are entrusted with, Enlarge 
the capital, and they will be only too glad to multiply 
the number of annuitants. 

The urgency of some of the cases deferred is extreme, 
while all need and deserve immediate help. Aged 
brethren, painfully conscious of their ivfirmities and of 
their inability to do justice to their pastoral functions, 
and of the injury resulting to their churches in con- 
sequence of their not resigning, are compelled to hold 
on to their charges and to continue preaching as well as 
their failing health will allow, when they ought to be 
enjoying peace and rest before they are called to their 
reward. 1 

Is there no help for this? Will the churches allow 
such devoted brethren, who have spent their time, and 
strength, and, in many cases, their all, in the service of 
the denomination, to linger on in despair of assistance 
till they are compelled to resign their pastorate, and 
then, in consequence, become ineligibie for the fund, or 
till death iteelf shall come and deprive the churches of 
the opportunity of showing their love to Christ, and 
also to His brethren in their troubles and distress! 

Are there no wealthy or well-to-do members of our 
churches and congregatiens who will imitate the 
examplesiof the Morleys, the Mills, the Crossleys, the 
Sommervilles, the} Jupes, and many others, ‘who, by 
their munificence, founded this society ? Are there not 
hundreds who, though not possessing such ample 
means, can, by generous donations, swell:the capital of 
the fund, or otherwise increase its anoual income by 
subscriptions, and thus enable the managers to accept 
all eligible applicants without delay. 

Are there not many ladies of independent means, 
widows or unmarried, whose hearts would be gladdened 
if they knew that by their contributions numbers of 
Christ's venerable servants could bo made happy in 
their declining days, or the widows cheered in 
their sad and lonely pilgrimage. 

The same appeal must be made on bebalf of tho Con- 
gregational Pastors’ Widows’ Fund. Applications from 
most estimable la:lies—widows of devoted brethren— 
are obliged ia like manner to be deferred. They must 
await either deaths among the, sisterhood] or an aug- 
mentation of the fund. | 

The managers cherish profound regard for the 
memory of the'r late secretary, the Rev. Dr. Ferguson, 
and rejoice that be was permitted to crown his public 
life with prayer and efforts on behalf of the fund. They 
mourned the sad providence that removed him, when 
he was about to renew his attempts to increase the 
noble fund he bad already raised. 

But the managers are thankful that à devoted mini- 
ster has been induced to become his successor, and to 
resolve to accomrlish what his predecessor had been 
compelled to leave undone. They commend earnestly 
their friend the Rev. R. T. Verrall, B. A., late pastor of 
Greenwich Tabernacle, to the confidence and regard of 
all the churches and their pastors, and trust that, as 
he is giving himself entirely to the work of administer- 
ing and augmenting of both the Pastors’ and the 
Widows Funde, they will promptly assist him in secu- 
ring the object ho has at heart, 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Verrall cannot begio his Jabours 
till the commencement of the ensuing year, I sball be 
‘thankful to receive any amount of contributions for 
either fund, or for both, that may be forwarded. 

Your obedient servant, 
) ROBT, ASHTON, Sec. (pro tem). 


| Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, Nov. 19, 1875. 
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MODERN REVIVALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sm, - My letter ofa fortnight ago under the above 
heading, called forth a reply in the communication of 
„% W. E. B.“ of a painfully interesting character. I 
have read it and re-read it with deepening sympathy 
and sadness. It carried me back to the years when 
under the resistless spell of Mr. Rathbone Greg’s logic 
I was drawn to regard the Creed of Christendom ” 
as a mere vestige of medieval superstition: The line of 
argument pursued by your correspondent brought back 
the remorseless critic’s attacks on Evangelical teaching 
in all their original vividness to my mind. I hardly 
know how to deal with the letter. The writer evidently 
regards the phenomena against which my protest was 
raised as a kind of reductio ad absurdum argument 
against orthodox Christianity, and rejoices over it accor- 
dingly ; somewhat on the principle of the Spartan 
rulers, who to disgust the people with drunkenness 
sent their slaves reeling through the streets in a state 
ofintoxication. Granted the premises of the revivalist, 
his conclusions, says W. E. B.,“ are sound, and his 
conduct logical and right. The point of the argument, 
therefore, as far as I am concerned, is just this: if I 
am in sympathy with the religious teaching usually de- 
nominated Evangelicalism, I have no case against 
** Modern Revivalism.” Its lurid pictures, its vehe- 
ment discourse, its vast ballooning, its high-wrought 
emotionalism, its protracted services, its laceration of 
the soul’s sensibilities, and all the other arts by which 
it seeks to kindle enthusiasm, are not only justifiable, 
but highly praiseworthy. 

Here I take up the gauntlet of my friendly opponent. 
I unhesitatingly take my stand on the orthodox plat- 
form, and from it denounce these modern excitements 
as delusive, injurious, and vain. I wholly deny the 
correctness of W. E. B.’s” assumption that the so- 
called Revivalist's way of accomplishing his end is 
the best way. He may produce great excitement by 
his highly elaborated moral machinery of words and 
circumstances. Crowds will flock together, and multi- 
tudes perhaps may weep. Numbers may believe them- 
selves converted, and the apparently convincing argu- 
ment of large additions to Christian Churches may be 
‘adduced ; but asarule I believe it will be found that 
the test of time will reveal the startling fact that— 


Violent delights have violent ends, 
And iu their transports die. 


% The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” 
The conversion which alone appears to me to be re- 
cognised in the sacred volume, and which alone is of 
apy permanent value to the individual or to society, is 
essentially an affair of slow processes and of concen- 
trated individuality. Bad habits have to be supplanted 
by good ones. A resolute and persistent continuance in 
well-doing, an invincible rectitude, absolute truthful- 
ness, an unimpeachable integrity, earth’s blocks of 
marble chiselled into breathing images of the Divine 


Christ—this is what I regard as conversion; and these 


are the legitimate outcomes, as I think, of true Evan- 
gelical orthodoxy. 

But no such results do I look for from the Moody and 
Sankey furore. As one shrinks with loathing from the 
thought of earthly betrothments taking place in the 
noise and glare of vast aseemblies, so a thousand times 
more repugnant to one’s feelings is the thought of souls 
being bustled into the Divine union amid the wild 
excitements of gathered thousands. Wholesale moral 
debauch must result from such irrational proceedings. 
The one hope of future moral culture is cut off by the 
demoralisation superinduced by the circumstances of 
assumed new birth. The craving of the offspring of 
religious riot and excitement, must ever be for food 
after its kind, 

Hence the unrest of such questionable additions to 
our churches. They are all athirst for public occasions, 
and speakers of notoriety, Converted clowns or prize- 
fighters are their special pets. Old tried saints of 
spotless repututions are nowhere by comparison with 
the men who were yesterday wallowing in the mire of 
sensualism. Conferences, protracted services, large 
gatherings, heated harangues, apocalyptic speculations, 
and the most fantastic interpretations of Old Testament 
narratives and prophecies; these and such like religious 
dissipations occupy their time. If you see with them, 


all is well, but if not, you are “‘ uninstructed,” and be- 


come the objects of a sort of supercilious concern, 

Ot course there are exceptions to this rule as to every 
other, but where ordinary revival converts differ from 
this type, and fall into rank readily, it will be found 
that it is owing to their antecedent religious training 
either at home or in the Sunday-school. 

As far as my observation has extended, the charac- 
teristics which I have noted are common among those 
who are claimed as the fruits of services such as those 
recently held by the various American revivalists. I 
am not theologian enough to explain the scientific de- 
fect of which this onesidedness is the result, I only 
deal with its practical bearing. The whole thing has 
to my mind an unwholesome aspect, and if your secu- 
larist correspondent could prove his point that it is a 
necessary corollary of orthodoxy, I should be compelled 
to join him in his melancholy departure from the véne- 
rable fold. ä 

But no such alternative confronts one. True Chris- 
tianity is not an affair of outside emotion any more than 
ef outside form and ceremony. The fanatic and the 


| 


| 


| ceremonialist are one in their caricature of Christ. | 


Ten thousand grandly symmetrical characters such as 
that of the late Joseph John Gurney, stand forth on the 
page of history to attest the transforming power of the 
doctrines of the Cross. The soil of England and America 
is enriched with the ashes of saintly men who drew 
their strength from the orthodox faith, Hospitals, 
schools, asylums, and a thousand other ameliorating 
and remedial agencies, owe their existence to a love in- 
spired by the conyiction in human souls that Christ 
died for them, and rose again according to the Scrip- 
tures; and the great bulk of our social, political, and 
moral reforms, are directly attributable to the unwearied 
zeal and devotedness of patriotic men who owned Jesus 
of Nazareth as their Saviour and their God. Moral 
heroes by the thousand are numbered among the dis- 
ciples of the Cross. Let my friend W. E. B.“ con- 
trast the philanthropic doings of the disciples of ortho- 
doxy with the doings of its rejectors. He will find 
that the world owes little to scepticism. The splendid 
achievements of the mission-fields—Madagascar, the 
South Sea Islands, Africa, and many parts of Asia, 
were wrought by men of faith. It was faith, not 
doubt, that nerved the arm that struck down West 
Indian slavery. Your sceptics of the W. E. B.“ 
school are usually powerful in everything but self- 
sacrifice. They can philosophise and theorise to any 
extent, but it must be in an easy chair, and surrounded 
with good cheer of every kind. Macaulay's sneer at 
the ancient philosophers who could descant on the 
virtues of poverty, with millions out at usury, is quite 
as well deserved by the moderns. It is astounding 
how little real goodness of any kind comes from the 
men of no faith. 

No sorrow-stricken one ever thinks of going to an 
unbeliever for relief. It is to the man of taith and prayer 
that humanity turns instinctively when overtaken by 
storm or calamity. This I take to be an eloquent 
answer to the sceptic, and I respectfully submit the 
argument to the consideration of your correspondent. 

The thing which steadied my feet when stumbling 
woefully on the dark mountains of unbelief was the 
life-walk of a saintly father and mother. There was 
much in orthodox Christianity which staggered my 
faith ; but there was a something in the steady, con- 
sistent, self-sacrificing lives of those devoted ones, 
which staggered my unbelief a vast deal more, Hence 
my jealousy on account of the orthodox faith. I dread 
the demoralisation of a fussy sensationalism. The 
close-grained character which has ever been the 
strength of Evangelicalism in the past was not built up 
of mere pious gush and rhapsody, and it is worse then 
idle romancing to think that a really powerful Protes- 
tantism can be developed by such oulture in the pre- 
sent day. | 

A. C. 

[With the present letter this discussion must close,— 

Ep. Noncon. | 


Epitome of Hews, 


At the counéil held by the Queen on Saturday, 
the Duke of Richmond, the . 1 ox of Salisbury, 
and Mr. Cross were present. Sir Richard Baggallay, 
Sir Richard Couch, and Mr, Cavendish Bentinck, 
were sworn in members of the Privy Council, Mr, 
Hardinge Stanley Giffard, Solicitor-General, was 
introduced to r and received 
the honour of knighthood. On Sunday Her 
Majesty and Princess Beatrice attended Divine ser- 


vice in the private chapel at Windsor. The Rev. 
T. J. Rowsell preached. 

Her Majesty is Are to reside at Windsor 
Castle till about the 17th of December, and then 
proceed to Osborne to spend the Christmas season 
in the Isle of Wight. 

The Queen of Denmark, with the Princess of 
Wales and family and Princess Thyra, have gone to 
Windsor on a visit to the Queen, and will remain 
ae after this day, the birthday of the Princess of 

ales. 

The infant daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
— * will be christened at Windsor Castle on 


Mr. Disraeli visited the Queen on Thursday and 

again on Monday. 
The Prince of Wales landed at Goa from 
the Serapis on Saturday morning, and was 
received with royal honours by the Portuguese 
authorities. Previously to landing the Prince of 
Wales. was visited on board the Serapis by the 
Governor of Goa, who was accompanied by his 
secretaries and councillors. The concourse of 
2 was immense. His royal highness was im- 
mediately conducted to the palace, and was escorted 
thence to view the monuments of Old Goa. In the 
evening the P ese Viceroy and Staff were 
entertained on board the Serapis at dinner, 

The Prince of Wales in the Serapis arrived at 
Beypore on Monday, but did not land in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of cholera, The disap- 

intment was very great. For nine years there 

been no cholera rep: in this district. The 


were exter and most costly all 
over the vidency, ahd the ladies e are 
disconsolate. er lunch the prince went up thé 


river in a launch, @ scenery was very pretty 
tach ho wan adiadend-aah to load.» Tho Adsapid aler- 
wards proceeded on to 


Sir John Glover is, 


ie ived from Ireland, recovering from his serious 
IIIness. 

The statement of Mr. Ward Hunt’s resignation, 
made by the Morning Post on Wednesday, is 
stated to be without foundation. Some minor 
changes in the Government may, however, be 
shortly expected. 

The Right Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P., Her 
ar aymaster-General, is about to proceed 
to Egypt on a special mission. This mission has 
been undertaken by Mr. Cave at the instance of 
Her Majesty's Goverument only: in response to the 
earnest request of His Highness the Khedive. 

There was a great fall of snow on Friday and 
Saturday in Scotland. At Ballater it lay to a depth 
of nine to twelve inches. 

The new Catholic Club which has been established 
under the patronage of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Ripon, the Earl of Denbigh, Lord Petre, 
and the O Conor Don, M. P., in the room of the late 
Stafford Club, was opened on Saturday. 

The Leeds Mercantile Bank has suspended 
28 The liabilities are estimated at about 


,000/. 

Lord Denbigh, speaking at the opening of a 
homeopathic i at Birmingham the other day, 
expressed a wish to see similar institutions es 
blished in all the great centres of industry. 6 
had himself practised hommopathy during forty 

ears. 

. The Mansion House Inundation Relief Fund had 
on Monday reached the sum of 12,5001. 

The Cheque Bank has issued a notice informing 
its customers that they need have no hesitation 
in continuing to use the cheques of the bank until 
the 22nd of January. If the bank should be re- 
constructed (in which case the business will be con- 
tinued without interruption) due notice will be 

ven. 

The French Government have acceded to the re- 
quest of the French Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
pany to allow the vessels of their New York line 
to make Plymouth a port to call, both on their ouwt- 
ward and homeward passages. 

It was reported at the annual meeting of the 
English Channel Steamship Company that though 
the Castalia was not a financial success—which w 
owing to inadequate speed—she had solved the 

uestion of immunity from sea-sickness duriog the 

hannel It was intended to make altera- 
tions with the view of inereasing her * The 
meeting resolved that it was expedient to build 
another vessel on 14 e ping ea 

Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., presided on Thursday at 
an adjourned conference of metropolitan poor-law 
guardians, at which the law of settlement and 18 
moval was discussed. The Chairman expressed 
himself in favour of an amendment in the law, but 
was opposed to its ab on, which he feared 
would lead to the nationalisation of the —4— 

On Sunday morning, Mr. John Doi senior 
pyran of Laun — l D the * —.— 
at the Congregatio a uring the 
his daughter noticed that he looked ym 3 
but before she could reach him across the s | 
head fell back and he expired. Death is supposed 
to have been caused by apoplexy. The event caused 
great excitement, and the service was stopped. 

Once more we hear of an ironclad in trouble, 
This time it is the Monarch, which early on 
Sunday morning was on her way down the Cham 
to Vigo. It appears that, when off the Start Point, 
she came into collision with Norw 
Halden, bound for London a cargo of timber, 
To judge by the uences, the collision must 


have been sévere onately perilous, 
The Monarch had her uarter boat smashed, 
and two armour-plates in addition to 


receiving some minor 2 While the Halden 
has had her bows 2 4 ig leaking . 
Both ships, at all events, have been 22 

put in at Plymouth for repaira, and the Monarch, 
it is said, will have to remain eight or ten 
days. For that time she is disabled, and she 
follows the example of the Iron Duke 


r. and . ne returned to Hawarden 
on Monday from Hickleton Hall, Doncaster, the 
seat of Lord Halifax. 


wee pte. raised as a testimonial 
(1,000/,) has been exceeded. The fund, w 
amounts to 1,275. 12s., is now closed, and du 
notice will be given of the presentation. 

It is announced that Mr. Matthew Seton will 


present himself as a candidate for the representa- 
ion of East L * Conservative in- 
terest. r. Seton is a barrister of the Middle 


Temple, and the son of Sir William Coote 
Seton, of Pitmedden, Aberdsenshir He is thirty - 


ef TK. fl. Hurst, wh einen it 
r. Hurst, who orsham 
the Liberal interest from 1805 to 1874, will, ne 
stated, contest the representation of that boro 
against Colonel Aldridge. The same candidates 
were before the constituency at 17 election 
of 1868, and having each polled votes, a peti- 
tion was the result, and Mr. Hurst retained the 
seat, 


On Thursday, during the cou 
at Pompeii made in presenc 
a treasure of 


We are glad to lean that the amount p 
5 wie 3 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
5 — 
af I. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of The 
UNIVERSE ;; or, the Infinitely Great and Infinitely 
Little, By F. A. Povcnet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 En- 


on Wood and a Frontispiece in Colours. Medium 
-8vo0, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. (Just published. 


woe can honestly commend this work, which is as admi- 
rably as it is copiously illustrated.“ Times. 
„It would be difficult to 
. volume will prove a capital preseat to young 
“ volume will prove a i 
persons.” — Atheneum. . sa 
“A pioneer to more exact studies. We have no 
doubt it will find what it deserves—popularity among English 
„ aturdey Review, — 


Kine. With Maps, and 536 Eng avings on 
Original Sketches by J. Welle puey. Large 
| ) (Just published. 


extra, 3 Id. G 0d. 
An illustrated volume of travels of very unusual excel - 
quite the revelation of 


‘lence. * 1 ee Mr, King’s sketches are 

‘a new world.”—G . ¥. 

bo compend rennen 
ons and so exhaustive an account of t 

States. —Nonconfurmist. — | 


: III. 
A ur ad MUSIO.LAND : a Fai 
| : * Hegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the 


trated by Twen Full-page Pictures of a hi 
character, from designs by J, 7 5 
extra, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. Just pu 


a IV. 
‘POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, 


. from 


Critical ; 
ustrated by 
125, 6d. 


edium 8vo, cloth, 
Just published. 


V. 
| VELS in SOUTH AMERICA, f 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. By 7 8 
Illustrated dy 525 splendid Engravi Wood, of which 


84 are Full- and Ten 
Author. In 20 Velo, large 2 cloth 
is a treat which the English reader does not 


n 
rm 


often 

‘ en thin ¢ 
of. these and a study of these illustrations than 
Bain ler. of the library richest in books of travel. 


| London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster-buildings. 
JAMES NISBET AND’ CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 
ius published, 4to, 216, cloth, ; 
w'2., FLOWERS of ‘the HOLY LAND. 


Printed after N 
S the Rev. H. B. 
He 


Trust publisbed, 16mo, 28. loch, 
HE GATES of PRAISE, and other 
Hymns, Poems, and 
Rev, J. K Macpury. D., 
Prayer,” “ Moroing and Night 
New Edition, royal Samo, Is, 6d., cloth, gilt ed 
HE BORDER LAND, and other — 4 
L. N. B., Author of “ The Book and its Story.” 


soe at I= 2 
Watches,” &c. = 


By 


cuops aa’ s cont TINENTAL GN 
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SUMMARY. 


THE purchase of the interest of the Khedive 
of Egypt in the Suez Canal dwarfs the rest of 
the —. * news. Since the announcement of 
the proposed transfer, every morning paper has 
had an article daily upon one or other of the 

s of the subject, and the foreign press 
has been equally fertile of comment, and almost 
as favourable. Thus the Journal de Paris, 
which is supposed to reflect the views of the 
French Government, says that, as France is in 
no position to interfere in the East or else- 
where, she may consider herself relatively 
fortunate that Great Britain has purchased the 
Khedive’s shares, rather than another Power 
which it is not necessary ta name. M. de 


Lesseps himself, the constructor of the Canal, in 
a circular to the shareholders, characterises as 


| ‘a fortunate event this powerful solidarit 


about to be established between French an 
English capital for the purely industrial and 
necessarily pacific working of the Universal 
Maritime Oanal.” Frora Berlin, we are 
told that the German press almost unani- 
mously regard the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares as a resolute, clever, and 
natural eding on the part of Great 
Britain. The Nord alone, of the leading 
continental journale—which of course reflects 
the views of Russia—is distinctly adverse to 
the arrangement, but it can — suggest that 
in the interests of all nations the canal shall 
be neutralised—by which we euppose it is 
meant, that no ships of war shall be allowed to 
pass through it. | 

It appears that so far as our Government are 
concerned, the transaction has not been com- 
pleted. The shares in the Suez Canal have been 


urchased and paid for by the Rothschilds’ 
ty ding the formal approval of Par- 
KAR and it is stated t the Legis- 


lature will be summoned somewhat earlier 
than usual in order that the subject may 


be ily disposed of. 


averse to — 1 tempting offer, should 
our Government 
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neighbourhood in which some thousands, of 
Montenegrins with artillery are expected to 
take pact. Austria has protested against this 
violation of neutrality, which the Prince of 
Montenegro declares himself unable to 
prevent. The Servians also are with diffi- 
culty restrained from action; and the Oourt 
of Vienna is greatly troubled at these dange- 
rous . symptoms, which may bring serious 
complications. In an interesting letter 
from Oonstantinople, the special correspondent 
of the Times explains the views of General 
Ignatieff, who has recently had an interview 
with the Sultan, and is as frank as Prince 
Bismarck himself. The Porte cannot subdue the 
rebellion, and Russia could easily provoke 
a general conflagration in Turkey, but shrinks 
from the responsibility, and prefers to wait the 
course of events. If the insurrection lasts till 
the spring there must apparently be some 
foreign ‘intervention, and then the Eastern 
question will perhaps be really opened. 

The French National Assembly yesterday 
read the Electoral Billa third time by a large 
majority. During the week there have been 
fruitless attempts to modify the late de- 
cision in favour of uninominal suffrage, to 
which M. Buffet has offered a stout resistance. 
Neither the Government nor the Chamber being 
in haste, the election of seventy-five senators 
by the former—which is a most perplexing 
task— will not take place for some weeks, 80 

that the dissolution must be deferred till 
March. 

It does not yet seem certain whether there 
will be a prolonged winter campaign against 
Don Carlos, whose sway is now limited to the 
Basque provinces and Navarre. But prepara- 
tions are being made with that object in view 
indeed, several divisions are adyancing—and 
it is thought that King Alfonso will proceed 
to the North on the 9th to place himself 
at the head of the army for what is hoped will 
be a final campaign. With this F be- 
fore him, Don Carlos has issue 
address to his troops, which is said to have met 
with a cold reception by soldiers anxiously 
3 2 eanwhile there have been 

liti nges at Madrid. General Jovellar, 

aving to take in the coming conflict, is 
now replaced by Oanovas de Castillo, the 
Liberal statesman and friend of the King, and 
the Government are expected shortly to issue a 
decree convoking the Cortes. 

The Finebury school board election took place 
on Monday, and has resulted in the triumphant 
return of the Rev. Mark Wilks, who received 
3,511 votes out of the 10,053 polled on the occa- 
sion. Lord Francis Hervey, the champion of 
the educational views of the National Society, 
though second on the poll, was far behind the 
successful candidate; the Nonconformist mini- 
ster beating the High-Church nobleman by 777 
votes. The result of this election is as gratifying 
asitisimportant. It is an emphatic endorse- 
ment by a t metropolitan constituency 
of the policy of the London School Board, at a 
time when the manceuvres of Canon Gregory and 
his clerical colleagues are seriously obstructing 
its benefical action. The contest gradually 
narrowed itself to a question of confidence in 
that board; and looking at the distribution of 
votes on personal and local grounds, the ver- 
dict of Finsbury has been decisive—a maſority 
of the supporters of Mr. Surr and Mr. Bolton 
being probably favourable to the course pur- 
sued by the board. That body will, we doubt 
not, be greatly encouraged by the result. They 
have gained a valuable working member, 
familiar with the educational problem in its 
most practical form, and whose eloquence, 
highmindedness, and fearless candour fairly 
bore down all rival claims. Mr. Wilks was, we 
believe, well supported by the Nonconformists 
of the borough, but we can hardly err in saying 
that he was par excellence the favourite candi- 
date of the working classes, who worked and 
polled strongly in his favour. 

We have no space to advert to the other 
domestic events of the week, not the least 
interesting of which is the appearance of Dr. 
Moffat in Westminster Abbey yesterday after- 
noon, to give a lecture on his missionary expe- 
riences in South Africa. 


ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Evrore was startled last week by the 
announcement that the British Government had 
urchased for four millions 8 the proprie- 
te interest of the Khedive of Egypt in the 
Suez Canal. The comments of the magiich 
press in reference to the transaction have been 
universally gratulatory. Those of the conti- 
nental journals have signified general approval, 
though a spice of 11 may be discerned in 
the remarks which have appeared in the French 
papers. This is not to be wondered at. The 


a stirring 


scheme was of French origin, and was consum- 
mated largely through the agency of French 
capital. It can hardly be a matter of surprise 
that some petulance should be evinced upon 
seeing the control of the canal fall into Eo lish 
hands as soon as the work proved to be a 
success. : 

It is not at present clearly apparent whether 
the purchase referred to wagthe result of poli- 
tical foresight or of ecident whether, in view 
of the ripening of possiblé complications in 
relation to Turkey, the action now taken had 
been looked forward to as the key which should 
unlock the Eastern difficulty, or whether the 
suggestion was due solely to the pressing finan- 
cial troubles of the Khedive. It may have 
been brought about in either way. We know 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
was welcomed at Cairo ‘by the ruler of Egypt 
but four weeks ago. We know that for over 
three weeks the negociations were pending 
which resulted in the purchase of the shares. 
It is just 1 that the visit of the 
Prince of Wales may have been made the 
opportunity of hinting to his host that an offer 
such as that subsequently made by him would 
be favourably considered by Her Majesty's 
advisers. But, be this as it may, our political 
sympathies are not of that severely partisan 
type that we cannot recognise in the uction of a 

overnment, with whose policy we are usually 
at variance, whatever is praiseworthy. Nor do 
we grudgingly acknowledge and admire the 
foresight which led the way to the negociations 
(if they deserve the credit of it), or in any case 
the true statemanship which urged Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to seize with promptitude a 
golden opportunity which might easily have 
eluded a more timid grasp. 

The event—for it is really the most important 
event of the present decade—seems to us a pro- 
pitious one, both politically and commercially. 

Politically, it augurs that our Government is 
not without a policy upon the Eastern Question. 
Without giving a word of offence to any of the 
possible rivals for supremacy in Turkey, England 
now stands committed to a well-defined line of 
action. She has severed herself by one blood- 
less stroke from all the complications of her old 
traditional policy in the East. The safety of 
her Indian Empire no longer rests upon a basis 
which a political earthquake in Europe might 
at any moment shatter. She may henceforth 
hold the road to it in her own hands, aided by 
an ally whose greatest interest is to be true to 
her. England's interest in Constantinople was 
born only of the necessity of protecting our 
Indian possessions against the gradual encroach- 
ments for supposed encroachments) of Russia. 
That is now substantially secured by the 
command she has obtained of the Suez Canal. 
It is a great satisfaction to believe that this 
event will not only tend to secure without 
82 the safety of our communications with 
ndia, but will be an advantage to the world 
in general. It is often said that our influences 
upon European opinion has vanished. The 
opinions now expressed by continental papers 
utterly belie that conclusion. For the 
most part they hail the action of our 
Government in this matter as having 
secured a benefit not to England only, but to 
the civilised world. This country will now be 
the trustee of a great highway for the benefit 
of all nations,. because it is understood and in 
some cases said by the European press, that this 
country has no sinister aims in obtaining a para- 
mount interest in the Suez Canal, and no desire 
to deprive other countries of the advantages she 
has secured for herself. 


The rights we haye acquired in Egypt are of a 
commercial character, it is true, but are of such 
importance as to entitle England to remon- 
strate with any Power whose action might be 
regarded as seriously inimical to her interests. 
Her right to do so, moreover, has been pur- 
chased in the open market, not gained by con- 

uest, bloodshed, or intrigue. So far as the 
Bastern Question (as it is called) is concerned— 
that is, the ultimate disposal of Turkey in 
Europe—England may now stand aside and 
leave the E n Powers to settle it amongst 
themselves, as best they may. Possibly, she 
may become in a great measure a friendly 
arbitrator, by whose intervention complications 
may be overcome without bloodshed. Her long 
acquaintance with the details of the question 
will eminently fit her to advise and lend weight 
to her monitions, when once she shall have 
assumed the rôle of a disinterested spectator. 

With reference to the commercial aspect of 
the matter, there does not seem to be any 
ween, to — — ae Dee — 
gained a t politi vantage, and secur 
— maritime, ssoendancy in — — 

ia, without any serious pecuniary sacrifice— 
and in doing so ha indirectly increased, though 
only to a limited extent, the value of all Egyp- 
tian securities, a large proportion of which are | 


held by English capitalists. Let us, for a few 
moments, consider the bargain per se. The 
original stock capital of the company comprised 
400,000 shares of 20/. each, making in all 
8,000,0007. Of these the Khedive owned 177,000. 
So that in purchasing them for 4,000,000/., a 
premium of about 27. 128. has been paid upon 
each 20/. share, or nearly 13 per cent. The 


tonnage passing through the Canal has been 
as follows :— 


Vessel. Tons. 
In 1872 1.082 1,439,000 
In 1873 „ &nae 2,085,000 
In 1874 1,964 2,424,000 


The increase of tonnage in 1873 was thus 45 per 
cent. over that of 1872, and that of 1874, 16 
per cent. over that of 1873. It is stated that 
the increase of the current year over that of 
1874 is still greater. The rate of charge per 
ton is ten francs, so that the gross revenue, 
based upon the tonnage even of 1874, would be 
2,424,000 francs, or a trifle over 1,000,0007. If 
the traffic has increased during the current year 
in a still greater rate as has been represented, 
the gross revenue for 1875 should nearly 
1,200,000/. Deduoting 250,000“. for working 
expenses, 950,000/. would remain for distribu- 
tion amongst its stock and shareholders. 


It must not be ag hg however, that this 
entire sum is available for division amongst the 
original stockholders. In the prosecution of 
their enterprise it was early found that the 
original subscription of 8,000,000/. was not 
adequate. According to the Daily News, a 
further 6, 000, 000“. was obtained at 5 per cent. 
repayable in annual instalments, which should 
extinguish the debt (capital and interest) in a 
certain number of years. According to the 
Times, preferential shares were issued to the 
amount of eight and a-half millions. Which- 
ever it may be, it seems to be understood that 
a payment of something less than 500,000/. 
annually for a certain number of years will 
gradually extinguish the liability. There will 
remain, therefore, about 450,000“. as the net 
revenue for division amongst the proprietors, 
the So and the Egyptian Government. 

Of this, the stockholders are entitled to 71 
per cent., the Egyptian Government to 15 per 
dent., and the promoters and administrators, 14 

r cent. This would leave £319,000 available 

or distribution amongst the original stock- 
holders, or about 4 per cent. upon their invest- 
ment. Such would have been the apparent 
dividend-bearing capacity of the property 
which our Government has purchased at a pre- 
mium of 13 per cent. The interest on their 
investment, had they been on the same footing 
as other stockholders, would therefore have been 
about 34 per cent., or about the same rate as 
they could borrow at. But their ay omy Ls 
rather better than this. It is modified by two 
conditions, Firstly, the concession granted to 
the company is terminable in 2 
As respects the 177,000 shares now transferred, 
it is made perpetual. Secondly, the Khedive 
having, when the com was in pecuniary 
difficulties, foreborne his right to dividends for 
twenty-five years as an assistance to the com- 
pany, he becomes liable to the British Govern- 
ment for interest on the £4,000,000 at 5 per 
cent. for the remainder of that term. There is 
very little doubt that by the time the Govern- 
ment will be entitled to dividends (which will 
be in nineteen or twenty years) the property 
will be worth much more than it is now, and 
that the preferential shareholders having been 
to a considerable extent pe off, the dividend- 
bearing capacity of the stock will warrant a far 
higher premium being paid than 13 per cent. 

It would be foolish to shut our eyes to the 
importance of the transaction. It means more 
than at first sight appears. It means that 
Ismail Pasha elects to trust himself in view of 
future complication to the tender mercies of 
England rather than to those of France, or of 
his present master, the Sultan. It means that 
England has in a measure responded to his 
overtures; that henceforward her interest in 
European politics: wiil be centred in and 
around the North-Eastern part of Africa, 
instead of the Bosphorus. It means that 
in future the sudden death of the Sick 
Man” will have no terror for us, will leave 
us in the midst of no such political com- 

lication as it would have done ten years ago. 

t is a fit emblem of Britain’s fature progress 
which must henceforth be made through the 
avenues of commerce, each step endorsed by 
a people who, in the main, love justice, and 
respect the rights of other nations. The 
control of the road to India, not as a 
monopoly, but for the world, is all that 
England wants. And we may be thankful 
it has been attained without recourse to 
those means which so often attend the 


any of 


tion of such important national rights. Eng- 
land has no cause to blush, nor has any other 


nation cause for fear or 
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io i roceedi e Boards | the Gospel of St. John :—‘‘And other sheep I 

THE ANTI-EDUOATION DEPARTMENT. for Londen and 1 ¥ 1 already | have which are not of this fold: them also I x: 
Iw his recent speech at Bradford Mr. Forster | briefly alluded to this matter. But it requires | bring, and they shall hear My Volce;, and there 
referred to various objectionable proposals a much fuller explanation than we were able | aus ergy 
. : ; a verse runs in the ordinary translation, but the dean 

which he expects to see advanced next session | to give to it at that time. And every true referred the word “flock” in place of fold, and 
in regard to public elementary education. And | friend of education will at a glance perceive its K ned it throughout his discourse, Referrin to Mr. 
after showing their mischievous tendency, he | vital importance. „ | Forster’s recent address at Edinburgh on Our 
closed that section of his address with these] Whatever may be thought of the pupil- Colonies,” the dean observed that the right hon. 
significant words:—‘‘I am very glad that the | teacher” system as a means for training future | gentleman had set himself the task of con- 
‘Act was so framed that none of these thin masters and mistresses, it has long been felt sidering the question, What were to be tho 
could be done without an alteration or amend- | that, if we regard only the interests of the future relations of the Mother Country to the 
ment of the Act—not one of the things I men- | children, it is the weak point of our public | Colonies?” The dean roposed to follow the sauie 
tion could be done by an alteration of the Edu- | elementary schools as a machinery for 1nstruc- | course, with this difference: that the empire 
cation Code, A great many of you will not tion. For years past there bas been general | of which he had to * 1 * ee, 
perhaps be sufficiently behind the scenes to chorus of complaint on this point from H. M. sand the question he would consider was wha 
. 18 ought to be the policy of the Church of England 
know the meaning of my saying this. It hasa| inspectors of schools. With scarcely k sing! e ee aeideek en i on 
good deal of meaning.“ Now we cannot pre- exception the printed reports which refer to this 3 1 — 1 
tend to be in any sense ‘‘ behind the scenes.” subject at ali describe these pupil-teachers as open to the Church. Tha Gan the policy of 
Bat the open act on of the Education Depart- | not only inefficient instructors, but as exceed- | abstention and isolation; there was the policy of 
ment . 0 a very luminous commentary on | ingly backward in their own education, 004 | ixtermination oF absorption; and, thirdly, there 
the above words. Indeed, we are not at all | wretchedly prepared for college training. Nor | was a middle course, avoiding abstention and not 
sure that Mr. Forster did not speak too con- | is this to be wondered at when it is remembered aiming at absorption, which consisted of holding 
fidently when he rejoiced in the impotence of | that all the teaching which they receive is only | friendly and constant intercourse with Christians 
the Department. One of the proposals on one hour a day from the head master of other churches, earnestly and lovingly endea- 
which he speculated was that of the introduc- | or mistress of their own school. That at least | vouring to create as many points of contact as were 
tion of sectarian catechisms into the ratepayers’ is the regulation quantity, and few, indeed, are compatible with holding fast the truth. In 
schools. But if Dr. Rigg is right in the letter | the instances in which it is exceeded. Buteven | the course of his — P he henge | that 1 
to which we recently called attention, that is this is not the worst. A master may have four | some of 4 ee 8 oR =e «eg 10 
already accomplished without any fresh legis- | or five pupil teachers all at different stages of | \raPPing meinten y 


lation whatever. The of the parish has | advancement. One may have scarcely mastered — tas taer 4 te — a cent 
only to make over his school to the school | the simplest elements of arithmetic, another is institutions and reduce all churches to the same 


board, to himself the use of the | learning decimals, a third simple equations. In 
building up to ten o’clock every morning, and | all other subjects they may be similarly unequal. 
the trick is done. The school really opens at 


level, there was no reason why Churchmen should 
; 4+ | return evil for evil and repay contumely with 
But no matter; they must all receive _their acorn. There was a nobler mission for Christians 
lesson within the hour set apart. Does it not | than that of seeking to exterminate each other, and 


nine; and though the parson cannot avail ( : 
stand to common sense that teaching given | a higher object than that of endeavouring to sow 


himself of the on 5 bye-laws of the 


a — 


Board, he has compu bye-laws of his own | under such conditions must be miserably | the seeds of vulgar prejudice either against new 
hich are quite as ve. Again, another | imperfect? Now the collection of a number of | discoveries or ancient institutions. 
of the proposals which was described 


as still | schools under one Board served to offer the Dean 1 2 preached bin sermon within the 
more visionary, was that of allowing subscrip- | opportunity of effecting at least some slight —— aud it —— * pr 1 
tion to a denominational school to excuse the | improvement. The pupil teachers of the same 1 1 eee 8 ade ‘te ih 1 
payer from the school- board rate. Let this is \ standing and attainments might be united in — — Sr on 
substantially what has actually been done in : classes at some convenient centre, and the dif- . — Gee hey W ‘Oe 3 
all those districte—and they are probably not | ferent subjects of instruction be divided among | ,.oasions the respective portions of the abbey 
few—where an undertaking on the part of a | the various masters according to their speci building were crowded, though of course Dr. 
few sectaries to build a denominational school capabilities. This is the plan which the Boards Moffat, speaking in the nave, had the larger con - 
has been allowed to neutralise the wish of the | for London and Plymouth have wished to try. ation. The distinguished pioneer of missionary 
There is nothing, absolutely nothing, in the Act 3 in South Africa is now close upon his 
of 1870 or in the Code” to prevent it. But it | eightieth year, but he seems to have thriven upon 
happens that the indenture by which pupil | hard work, and last night showed no signs of 
teachers are bound e 4 he — * 1 5 —* ** voice, * 
ins ion eac av to be given thei wi an ern ac * ong resi ce in 
head teacher, This was ies intended — South Africa has not robbed of a note, filled every 
to limit the instruction given, but to secure at Corner of the long aisle, and no section of the vast 
least a minimum, The Boards concerned have | peng egation was disappointed by reason of not 
earing. Wearing a plain Geneva robe with the 
: a therefore asked that the terms of the indenture | purple hood of hie academic degree, Dr. Moffat 
pectarian „ ee te ae ee ö 
| erpretation be put upon them. ere is on paces e 
rom the beginning seen to be on the side | one possible objection to this. The ae — Dr. gpa: e n Stanley 
of Board schools. This is scarcely the interpre- tional schools are scarcely in a position to do | was one of the man 4 nen present, and occu- 
tation that has hitherto been put upon the Act. | the same thing. But behind the scenes that | pied a seat just in 2 the lectern. Dr. Moffat 
But if any man has the power to enforce that | objection is all powerful. Nay the Department * by protesting that he was very nervous 
ation, it is the right hon. speaker; and | bas had the hardihood to tell the School Board | because, having been accustomed for fifty years or 
sartily welcome ont Sane of a determina- | for London that it would be contrary to the | more to speak and teach and preach in 4 language 
on his part to do so e future. We are | express isions of the Act of 1870 to give | different from Ex @ had con. 
anxious about this because the pre- | any e (by the terms of the a habit of thinking in that language, and 
tion Department seems de dj|memorandum of agreement) either to the pag found 1 r difficult to find 8 
that clerical sch shall last for ever; and 9 141 or pupil teachers of any one class of | minh 7 said, with — 1 * an. 4 
having the power to do so it, moulds the condi- | schools.” It is to be observed that the Boards fregneatiy lighted up his discourse, “speak $0 yea 
tions of the struggle for life according to its | concerned never asked for any special ad- in the * — gee get. 3 
wishes. Left to themselves in any given area, vantage for themselves. They want liberty | ease. But, however, I will do what - 
a tribe of lions would speedily improve off the | for school managers alike to inaugurate a The lecture resolved into a quiet, homely, and 
face of the earth a competitive tribe of asses. better system. But what the department means exceedingly interesting chat, chiefly about the 
But human ingenuity could easily alter the | is—that no Boards, however spirited and enter- | Bechuanas, with whom Dr. Moffat longest 
conditions of the struggle so as to secure the prising shall achieve for themselves any | laboured. Among that people at the present 7 
weaker side. If, for instance, the springs where | improvement which the old-fashioned and | be said, now a printed book once was ey 
more formidable beasts come to drink, were | wretchedly organised sectarian schools cannot | as the white man’s charm, thousands are to 
habitually drugged, the latter might be pre- follow. Officialism and red tape may gain their | read and treasure the Bible as once they treasured 
vente ‘exerting their natural strength. little victory for the moment. But let the | the e 
if 14 on the watch were to extract | Boards be of good courage. Public opinion is | n ey blood col 1 pina’ * 8 
the claws and break the teeth of the young | with them, or will be when the case is under- of gg A 1 * ype ane a 
cubs, the process of “levelling down” would | stood. And if on no other subject, assuredly in the — r Dr Moffat come 
give a very good chance to the foals of the in defence of the ratepayers’ right to improve 4 


competing race. Now this is precisely the their own schools, the Liberal party will ha ve with | r * hed been followed 
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) congregation, b 
policy which the ering Education Department | one mind and one heart. earnest plea for help for foreign missions. 1.11 
r following out in its efforts to pro- — every child of God in Europe and America, he 

ot sectarian schools from their threatening said, would give something to this mission, the 
ipetito! ty NONCONFORMITY AT WESTMINSTER K which lies 5 this * 1 2 
rhe riyers of national instruction are poisoned | ABBEY. mysterious continens WOE cn * 
our : before many years are passed we might ld the 
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nem, — RB one. For some years past the recurrence of St. An- | to God.” 
My 1 call “ voluntary ” insti- | drew's Day 


it isa 
8 * been marked in Westminster Abbe 
tutions, o very springs of knowledge. by the holding of special services in behalf of forei 1 Under the quaint title of Wills of their Own, 
Mr. William Tegg is going to publish a collection 


The young teachers, who are only grudging! 1881 ay th 
allowed to take Board schools at all » come fort 3 1 moments te the | of eccentric wills, and of the results of the vagaries 
from these seminaries impressed with the} circumstance that the evening lecture was delivered of testators. The story of the will of Lord St. 
pe ag vga their * te re *** hg . by me 755 Dr. ao the . in | Leonards is of course told, and Mr. Foley's will is 
views and secon e efforts the | Sout rica. e two preceding lect 1 ö 
Bart And, even if they are attracted to | delivered by Mr. Max Muller and Priectoad Caird, : ‘The late Bin Wynn Ellis leaves his magnificent 
Board schools by higher pay, it requires years of Glasgow. As being the first time that a Noncon- | collection of pet tings by the old masters to the 
ae ee 8 and distrust with W Magy — — — —5 3 1 8 alpin f 
whic eir ical instructors have i : Y. the event o much interest, and los essrs. Petter, and Galpin, in view o 
them. Thus the Boards —4 N at 22 none of its importance by the remarkable sermon | the interest aroused by the Prince of 
laced : preached in the afternoon by Dean Stanley. | Wales’s visit h bo issue, in 
p at a disadvantage by being compelled to The dean took for his text t y 4 to the East, are a ut to : 
work with instruments specially moulded to the * N ay tema from | monthly parts and weekly numbers, an illustrated 
the purposes of their ee t, e other from the New. of India,” uniform in style and price with 
the very worst instand of the abehoactte, | Lhe first was from the 45th Psalm, and ran thus : | “Cassell’s History of With Part I. of 
instance of the obstructive | «Instead of thy fathers shall be th children, whom | this work, ready on the 
ursued by the Department in its dealing | thou mayest mak in all the earth.” 4 
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EDWARD WHITE'S “LIFE IN CHRIST."* 


Some thirty years ago the author of the pre- 
sent volume published a work, with a similar 
title, and having substantially the same end in 
view—the defence and illustration of the doo- 
trine of Life in Christ only, or as it is more 
N though inaccurately termed, the 

octrine of annihilation. Mr. White’s new book, 
however, is not a reproduction of the old, for 
with the exception of a few pages here and 
there, he has rewritten and revised the entire 
argument, adding to it a fulness of detail, speci- 
ally in its ecientific aspects, which the changed 
conditions of modern thought seem to demand. 
The result i1s—notwithstanding occasional in- 
dications of haste in writing, and a repetition, 
in some chapters, of lines of argument which 
had been traversed before—a work which, for 
many years to come, will remain the magnum 
. — on the subject of immortality through 

hrist alone, and will furnish both the defenders 
and assailants of that doctrine with the principal 
arsenal from which they will drawtheir weapons. 
The thoughtful portion of the Christian public, 
whether they agree or disagree with Mr. White 
in the conclusions he seeks to establish, will feel 
the obligation under which he has laid them by 
this careful and exhaustive discussion of a 
theory which, whatever its moral difficulties— 
and of these we shall speak presently does not 
labour under the tremendous difficulties of the 
doctrine of the everlasting suffering of the 
lost. But it is probably to those whose 
minds are in suspense on this great subject, or 
who have abandoned all speculation on it as 
hopeless, contenting themselves with the affir- 
mations of Scripture concerning the future 
state of the wicked, and leaving that future 
itself to resolve the mystery, that Mr. White's 
book will be most useful. For those who 
shrink equally from the extreme, on the one 
hand, of a universal restoration of all men to 
the life and fayour of God, and on the other, of 
an eternity of suffering for the impenitent in 
hell, may find in the argument of these p a 
via media that may afford a restin aie he 5 
faith which, if not wholly bright, may be 
chequered only by the shadows cast upon it by 
the realities of the eternal world. 
_ Mr. White’s theory—we should do him more 
justice if we said his summary—of the teaching 
of Scripture is briefly this, that the supreme 
purpose of the Incarnation of God in Christ 
was to confer on man the immortality he had 
lost by his sin. In support of this, he mainly 
relies on the unbroken uniformity with which 
the Scriptures, both of the Old and of the New 
Testaments, assert life to be the everlasting 
portion of the righteous, and threaten death as 
the final punishment of the wicked—an argu- 
ment which, so far as the words of the Bible 
are concerned, we honestly admit seems open 
to no satisfactory reply. The popular notion 
of the immortality of the soul, on which the 
orthodox doctrine of the future state is built, 
Mr. White further maintains to have no founda- 
tion either in philosophy or theology, being 
alike undemonstrable by the reason, and un- 
provable from Scripture—an assertion which, 
we are inclined to think, those who assail Mr. 
White’s conclusions will find it easier to deny 
than to disprove. The true account of man is 
this: he was originally created for an immor- 
tality conditional on obedience to God”; but 
„me under the law of death by sin,” and it 
is the object of eternal love in redemption to 
‘create him anew’ in the image of the Ever- 
lasting, by regeneration of nature, and by & 
resurrection from the dead {P. 14.) Finally, 
there will be a resurrection of the just and of 
the unjust, when their spirits which have sur- 
vived the dissolution of the body shall be re- 
united with the body, and the just shall be 
made partakers of the power of an endless 
life”; whilst the unjust, after more or less 
2 suffering in hell, ehall suffer eternal 

estruction from the presence of the Lord.” 
Such, omitting minor details which do not | 
affect the argument, is the doctrine Mr. White 
propounds for our acceptance as the teaching 
of Scripture. 

It would be manifestly impossible in the 
limited space of a newspaper review adequately 
to discuss all the great questions that are here 

ised; we must, therefore, content ourselves 
with briefly indicating the points in which Mr. 
White’s reasonings seem most open to criticism. 

And, first of all, we fail to gather from 
his statements wherein the original condi- 
tion of man differed from that of the brutes. 


* Life in Christ. A Study of the Scripture Doctrine 
on the Nature of Man, the Object of the Divine Incar- 
nation, and the Conditions of Human Immortality. By 
EDwaRD Waite. (London: Elliot Stock.) 
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Unless we have failed to catch his meaning, he | 
refuses to allow of any difference in kind be- 
tween man and the lower animals ; for although 
he admits there are certain elements in man’s 
nature not found in theirs, he says (p. 100) the 
phrase living soul was used by St. Paul of the 
first Adam not to distinguish him from the 
rest of the creation, but to mark his place as 
a member of that animal world whose intellec- 
tual faculties partake of the perishableness of 
their organisations.“ Even spirit man “shares 
with all animated natures, although they do not 
bear the image of God” (p. 103). Now this 
doubtless fits in admirably with Mr. Darwin’s 
speculations on the Descent of Man,“ but we 
do not see how it is possible on this theory to 
explain those higher elements summed up in 
the words“ Let us make man in our image,” 
and with which, as Mr. White acknowledges, man 
was originally endowed. If we take Mr. White’s 
own explanation of the ‘‘imageof God” as signi- 
fying—(p. 101) —“ bis capacity for understanding 
God and His works, his capacity for sovereignty, 
his moral pean gn — his designed destiny 
to an immortal life oonditional on obedience 
an explanation surely inadequate—still we ask, 
is all this merely a difference in degree from the 
capacities of the brutes, and not rather a diffe- 
renceinkind? But if it be the latter, and Adam 
was not merely the superlative degree of the 
order of primates, but was endowed witha nature 
as different from theirs as the image of God” 
is different from the image of a brute, then we 
ask whether this difference in man’s nature 
might not be that which served to mark him 


out as not a member of that animal world whose 


intellectual powers partake of the perishable- 
ness of their organisations.” 

Mr. White’s own statements on the subject 
do not help us, for notwithstanding his asser- 
tion that there is no word descriptive of man’s 
inner nature which is not also used (in the Old 
Testament) to describe that of the animals” 
iP. 103), we find him, on pp. 37, 38, arguing 
or man’s ‘‘specific difference”; bis generic 
difference’ from the animals, and on p. 301— 
although we have just read that man shares 
spirit with all animated creatures, although 
they do not bear the ‘image of God’”’—we 
read these words, ‘‘May it not be that the 
Nox Ap of every man includes body, soul, and 
spirit, the spirit standing or all that part of 
man’s nature which is superior to the animals 
—his moral and religious being?” Precisely, 
but then it is just that part of man’s nature 
which is superior to the animals for which 
we find no room in Mr. White's theory, but for 
which there does appear ample room in the 
theory of the immortality of his nature. 

It is impossible, however, to discuss a ques- 
tion like this of the original condition of man 
without reference to the light recent scientific 
discovery and speculation have cast upon it, 
and Mr. White accordingly devotes one chapter 
to this subject, but he appears to us to under- 
estimate the strength of the evidence for the 
development of man from the lower animals 
and for his remote antiquity. We are far from 
believing that either doctrine, if ultimately 
accepted as true, would be found to be neces- 
sarily in conflict with the Scripture records, but 
we should be glad to see, in a subsequent 
edition of Mr. White’s book, a more complete 
and exhaustive discussion of the problem of the 
origin of man; and the more so, as the entire 
scheme of human redemption is implicated, 
more or less closely, with the substantial vera- 
city of the narrative of the Fall as contained in 
the Book of Genesis. It may not be neces- 
sary,’ as Mr. White says (p. 95), “to deny that 
there may have been previous human races 
upon the earth,” that is, previous to Adam, as 
there had been previous animal races,” but we 
should like to see how such an admission, 
touching the core of the whole difficulty of the 
reconciliation of the Book of Genesis with 
modern palesontological research, could be jus- 
tified by one who thoroughly accepts the former 
as part of a Divine revelation to man. 
ut the permanent strength or weakness of 
Mr. White's argument will depend mainly not 
on its scientific value, but on its moral relations 
to man and to the Divine government of man. 
There can be no question that the orthodox 
doctrine of the eternal suffering of the wicked 
in hell—however the gross and crude form it 
took in mediseval theology be softened down or 
spiritualised—is laden with moral difficulties 
which no other evangelical doctrine has to bear. 
Its wide-reception by the great majority of 
Ohristian people is due not to their thinking, 
but to their refraining from thinking about it, 
for as John Foster once said, The more it is 
believed, the less it can be believed“; and the 
slow but silent disintegration of the belief which 
has undoubtedly been going on during the past 
uarter of a 2 n due far more to 
awakening of he Ohristian consciousness 


to the preseure of the tremendous strain such a 


belief makes on all faith in the Omnipotent 
Love, than to any argumentative assaults it has 
had to encounter. We may concede, therefore, 
all that Mr. White urges again and again in 
these pages of the difficulty and impossibility 
of any real and vital belief in the endless 
duration of the sufffering of the lost. 


But we very much doubt whether in his de- 
sire to emphasise the trial to which such a 
doctrine puts our faith in the living God, Mr. 
White has not underrated altogether the moral 
difficulties involved in his own doctrine. He 
claims it, indeed (p. 498), as a positive gain 
to practical trust in God, to discover in the 
Scripture a doctrine on immortality which occa- 
sions none of the difficulties just described” 
(the italics are ours)—that is, the difficulties of 
the orthodox creed“ and appeals to none but 
noble motives.” He says, it is simply an 
immeasurable gain to the practical influenco 
of faith over our lives to possess a doctrine which 
is not incredible by the moral faculty.” A little 
farther on (p. 520) we read that ‘‘ what is needed 
is the proclamation of a future remediless 
punishment, which carries its own credentials 
along with it. and shall leave no room 
For moral speculations on its injustice and impro- 
bability.” It is here we join issue with Mr. 
White. Leaving out of the discussion the 
testimony of Scripture, we ay, worse fail to 
see how the theory of the final destruction of 
the wicked leaves no room for moral specula- 
tions on its injustice and improbability.” It 
may leave, and probably does leave, less room 
for such grave questionings than the doctrine 
of everlasting torment, but it certainly does 
not succeed in closing the door against the in- 
trusion of all doubt whatever. For what, 
according to Mr. White, does it ask us to 
believe f 

Its first assumption is a grave difficulty ; for, 
although it assures us that the soy of man is 
not immortal, and that the true Mea of death 
is the breaking up of the human monad,” and 
that ‘‘ when the complex man is dissolved,”— 
that is, when the union between the body and 
the soul ceases—‘‘ he is dead” (p. 106), and 
therefore, so far as the unsaved are concerned, 
this ought to be the termination of their exis- 
tence ; yet, in order to meet the unmistakable 
declarations of Scripture containing the re- 
surrection of the unjust as well as of the just 
and of the punishment of the wicked, it is com- 
pelled to assume that after death the soul still 
survives, to be ultimately united again to the 
body at the resurrection of the dead. If we 
ask why should this mortal soul, bereft of life 
in Christ,“ survive all; the answer is, it 
is exclusively due to the operation of 
redemption, with its graces and corresponding 
penalties” —“ to the entrance of the new sys- 
tem of probation and judgment” (pp. 130, 131). 
But then not only does death not meun death 
in such an event—the objection Mr. White un- 
ceasingly urges against the orthodox creed— 
being consistent with the survival of the soul 
and its future reunion with the body, but the 
result is that the redemption of the world by 
Christ has actually multiplied indefinitely the 
„ages of sin.“ But for it, death here would 
have been the end of every evil life, its final 
extinction, instead of which the true idea of 
death,” the break. ug up of the human monad,” 
turns out to be false, for the soul survives, 
awaiting its reunion with the body, in order 
that the reconstituted man may be beaten with 
„few or many stripes,” and then be destroyed 
everlastingly in hell. We ask very seriously 
can Mr. White mean that there is no room 
for moral speculation on the i:nprobability ”— 
we say nothing of the injustice ’—of a pro- 
cedure like this 

Still less can we understand how a doctrine 
which Mr. White himself admits gives such an 
„ awful view of man’s condition us this: The 
millionsdestitute of Godaresporting on the brink 
of doom; imagining themselves possessed of 
indestructible being, they are but phantoms 
dancing on the edge of that precipice beneath 
which is the gulf of oblivion, the everlasting 
death in hell (p. 362) can be said to occasion 
none of the difficulties ” involved in the ortho- 
dox creed. Did not Mr. White’s own pon falter 
when, in tbirking of the lives of thousunds, of 
whom his words, if true at all, must be true, he 
wrote: 

The New Testament doctrine on the future punish- 
ment of obstinately impenitent men is that they shall be 
„ blotted out from under heaven,” and finally perish 
under inflictions corresponding with their sins, A doom 
more credible, indeed, than that of endless existence in 
misery, but in another aspect not less awful—for what 
can be imagined more tremendous as the issue of an 
evil life than to have incurred a death which shuts the 
sinner out of the universe for ever, by driving him into 
the abyss of destruction! The horror of capital punish- 
ment on earth is the best representation of such a doom, 
though offering but a feeble image of the catastrophe 
when a soul is to dle in its sins,” and uodergo the 
final stroke of extermination as an enemy of God,” 
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And all this—the personal suffering of the | 
sinner of a dread punishment, indefinite both 


in its duration and amount, and his final“ 


destruction in hell—is due exclusively“ to 
the ‘‘ operation of redemption,” but for which 
his death here would have been the end of all. 
And we are told this leaves us no room for moral 
speculation on its injustice and improbability.“ 
We do not wish to be misunderstood. We do 
not object to Mr. White’s thecry because of the 
difficulties it imposes on our faith—analogous 
moral difficulties press upon us already in this 
life — but we contend that to urge the acceptance 
of the doctrine of Life in Christ” because it 
is unencumbered with any of the dark problems 
that perplex the orthodox faith is to revolt both 
our reason and our conscience. To say it lessens 
the darkness may be true, but to say it removes 
it altogether is utterly untrue. 
We had marked other points of criticism in 
the course of Mr. White’s arguments, some of 
them eubsidiary to its principal issue, but our 
space is so nearly exhausted that we can only 
pass them by with the briefest notice. We are 
somewhat surprised, for example, to find in one 
whose theological thinking is generally so fresh 
and broad, an adhesion to the Oalvinistic 
theology, one of whose fundamental positions 
this book assails, in those points where we 
should have expected Mr. White to differ most 
from it. His definition of. justification (p. 245) 
and of the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ to the believer are as rigidly ‘‘ forensic” 
as Calvin himself could desire, whilst his concep- 
tion of the relation of the sin of Adam to his 
posterity appears to us to involve many of those 
moral difficulties of belief which in other parts 
of his work he so cordially assails. Mr. White 
does not hesitate to account for the death of 
infants and young children by a hypothesis 
which to us is simply morally impossible of 
belief; that they die through the reckoning 
to them ef the guilt of their ancestor in its con- 
sequences.“ (P. 117.) How far these last 
words may modify the meaning of the word 
„ guilt” we do not know, but if Mr. White 
may be taken as his own expositor, we fear 
very little, for on p. 247 he declares without limi- 
tation that the sin of Adam was imputed ‘‘ to 
the whole face who sinned in him and died in 
him.” And this is part, and according to Mr. 
White an integral part, of a theory which is to 
„leave no room for moral peculations on its 
injustice or improbability.” Whether the 
structure of Mr. White’s mind leads. him to 


compensate his fearless depai from the 
usual doctrine of the destiny of the wicked by 


an in adherence to erthodox theology 


wherever that adherence is possible, we do not | 


resume to affirm ; but in nothing—not even in 

e doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
lost—has Oalvinism more undermined its own 
hold on the conscience and intellect of the 
Church than by the very doctrine that Mr. 
White here endorses — that it was ible 
fur an infinitely just God to impute to the pos- 
tear of Adem the guilt of a tran ion in 
which they had no moral part, and for which 
no human being has ever repented. And can 
that be sin for which the soul refuses to repent? 

The testimony, too, of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers on the subject of man’s conditional 
immortality is too wide a subject to be exa- 
mined here. We think, however, that Mr. 
White’s assertion, if a little too strongly 
worded, not unfairly represents the general 
drift of their teaching, that 1 2 they 
have sometimes spoken the philosophic or 
popular language, their deliberate and final 
teaching is strongly in support of the unpopular, 
but apostolio doctrine, of conditional immorta- 
lity.” But the question arises, even if their 
testimony be in its support, what is its real 
value after all? We should reply, just as much, 
or Just as little, as their almost uniform teach- 
“a the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
We have noted one or two minor inaccuracies 
in Mr. White’s paper which he will do well to 
correct in a future edition. Among them are 
the derivation of ‘‘ atonement” (p. 265) from 
at- one: ment, an etymology abandoned by nearly 
all philologists now, in favour of the far more 
probable origin of the word from ‘‘ at-tone,” 
to ‘“‘attune,” or to ‘‘ harmonise” two 
instruments in discord; the insertion in 
the translation of Romans viii. 1, of the 
very doubtful words, Who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit; and the state- 
mont in the note to p. 426 that the reading 
„the only begotten God” in John i. 18, in 
place of the only begotten Son,” is necessa- 
rily to be rejected according to the most impor- 
tant existing Greek manuscripts —a statement 
which, in face of the reading of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, and of Professor Lightfoot’s opinion, 
is at least very disputable. The note on 
p. 108 is slightly inaccurate. The letter in the 
‘“*Greyson’s Letters,” on the impogsibility of 
testing Adam by the ten commandments was, 


first. But these are slight matters. 225 
We should, however, be sorry, by any criti; 
cisms we have offered on the principal argu- 
ment of Mr. White's book, to be supposed to 
undervalue its genuine and lasting value. 
With the exception of a certain tone of dog- 
matic positiveness which is almost inseparable 
from minds that think strongly on any subject, 
and a slight weakness for ecclesiastical martyr- 
dom as the price of his deviation from the 
common faith—of which the Preface to this 
work is the worst example—we have nothing 
but the sincerest gratitude to offer to Mr. 
White for. his work. We have endeavoured to 
indicate some of the difficulties his theory starts 
in the minds of those not yet convinced of its 
truth, but that this volume is a thoroughly 
honest, able, and reverent endeavour to solve 
one of the great problems of the Divine govern- 
ment of the human race, and to solve it mainly 
by a careful induction of the teaching of Scrip- 
128 no one who caiefully reads it will ever 
oubt. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS.* 


We fear there are few readers of Longfellow 
who will not feel disappointed with the poem 
which gives its name to this volume, It looks 
like an early poem which the poet had begun 
to revise carefully, but had never been able to 
finish the revision. It is anything but classic 
in execution, 3 classic in theme. It is 
based on the old Greek legend, but the poet 
ventures on some variations, which we cannot 
bring ourselves to think are improvements, and 
force and fire are somehow sadly wanting. 
The gods and goddesses have fallen from their 


— 


a kind of lame prose, which is measured out 
into length—which device cannot make us 
accept some of them as iambic pentameters for 
which they are apparently meant. Take these 
two specimens: 


As a pledge 

Of reconciliation they have sent to thee 

This Divine being, to be thy companion. 
And again :— 

Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest 

Ruined and full of rain; and over me 

Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 

Busy in building a new habitation. 
Now and then, however, we do come on a fine 
and original passage, as in this: 

I hear the trumpet of Alectryon 

Proclaim the dawn. The stars begin to fade, 


And all the heavens are full of prophecies 

And evil a i Blooi-red fast night 

—.— § t os rise; the crescent moon 
u 


ugh the mist asif it were the scythe 
His — head had flung far down 
The Western steeps. 


Some of the choruses, we should not omit to 
say, however, are very musical and perfect— 
especially the Ohorus of Dreams from the Ivory 


stanzas :— 
Yo sentinels of sleep, 
It is in vain ye keep 
Your drowsy watch before the ivory gate, 
Thu’ closed the portal scenes, 
Tue airy feet of dreams 
Ye cannot thus in walls incarnate, 
From gloomy Tartarus 
The Fates have summon’d us 
To whisper in her ear, who lies asleep, 
A tale to fan the fire 
Of her insane desire 
To know a secret that the gods would keep, 
This passion in their ire 
The gods themselves inspire, 
To vex mankind with evils manifold, 
So that disease and pain 
O'er the whole earth may reign, 
And never more retura the Age of Gold. 


The rest of the volume is made up of poems 
which have appeared in magazines at intervals 
during the past few years. The first is The 
„Hanging of the Crane,” then the Morituri 
Salutamus,” which was delivered at Bowdoin 
College—the poets Alma Mater—at the last Com- 
mencement; several shorter poems under the 
favourite title, Birds of Passage; and a short 
collection of sonnets. ‘‘ Birds of Passage” are 
very sweet, and full of the simplicity and 
dreamy grace we most readily associate with 
Longfellow, and the sonnets are masterpieces 
of metrical completeness. From each of these 
selections we shall give a short specimen: 

Conco RIVER. 
Nowhere such a devious stream, 
Save in fancy or in dream, 
Winding slow thro’ bush and brake, 
Links together lake and lake. 
Walled with woods and shady shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself 


Flows the stream, so still and slow, 
That it hardly seems to flow. 


* The Masque of Pandora and Other Poems. By 
—1 oo LONGFELLOW. (George Routledge 
and Sons. | ' 


we believe, struck out of all editions after the 


high estate, and actually talk now and then in 


Gate, of which we give the first and two last | 


Never errant knight of old 
Lost in woodland, or in woe, 
Such a winding path pursued 
Thro’ the sylvan solitude. 


Never schoolboy in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest, 

Thro’ the forest, in or out, 
Wandered, loitering thus about. 


In the mirror of its tide, 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang inverted, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. 


Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the * living thing, 

Or the wren that laughs and flies 
Down to these reflected skies. 


Silent stream! thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to fame ; 

For thou hidest here alone, 
Well content to be unknown, 


But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without wanton noise, 
In unbroken equipoise, 


Thou thou turn’st no busy mill, 
And art ever calm and still, 
Even thy silence seems to sey 
To the traveller on his way :— 


‘Traveller, hurrying from the heat 
‘he city, stay thy feet 
t awhile, no longer waste 

Life with inconsiderate haste. 


Be not like a stream that brawls, 
Loud with shallow waterfalls, 
But in quiet self-control : 
Link together soul and soul.” 


And this for an admirable specimen of the 
sonnet :— 
In Attica thy birth-place should have been, 
Or the lonian Isles, or where the seas 
Eacircle in their arms the Cyclades, 
So wholly Greek wast thou in thy serene 
And childlike joy of life, O, Philhelene ! 
Around thee would have swarmed the Attic bees. 
Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne, 
For thee old nds breathed historic breath ; 
Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea 
And in the sunset of a son’s fleece of gold ! 
O, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death, 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with chee, 
That thou shouldet die before thou hadst grown old! 


Yet the observant reader will see that this piece 
exceeds by one line the sonnet's scanty bound. 
The fine sentiment, and noble idea, makes this 
all the more to be regretted. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY AND 
CONTEMPORARY. 


The first article in the Fortnightly Review and the 
last in the Contemporary for November present us 
with an effort on the part of Science and Positivism 
respectively to show that they do not reject, but 
rather promise the only ultimate satisfaction to, 
the religious crayings of mankind. We do not 
suppose that either will be generally considered 
very successful. But at least we may find some satis- 
faction in the fact that such efforts are thought 
necessary. They are symptomatic of a growing 
acknoWledgment on the part of scientists and 
philosophers that after all is said on the negative 
side, the fact remains that man wants a religion 
and must have it. Professor Tyndall, discoursing 
on ‘* Materialism and its Opponents,” reproduces 
several passages from his own writings to prove 
that in any gross sense of the word he is not a 
| materialist at all, We may readily admit that the 
parallelism between some of his own poetic utte- 
rances and the spiritual aspirations defended by 
Mr. Martineau! on his criticism of the Belfast 
address is very striking. It shows without doubt 
that the soul of Professor Tyndall is as little 


| capable of being satisfied with an analysis of the 


universe into matter and motion as is the spirit of 
the most earnest religionist, This is satisfactory 
so far as it goes; and it is probably all that at the 
present time we can expect. Yet we live in hopes 
that some far more definite reconciliation between 
spiritual faith and material knowledge will here- 
after be effected. Certainly it will not be found 
in the direction of the Comtist religion so enthusias- 
tically advocated by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the 
Contemporary. He is very emphatic in his repudia- 
tions of the vague sentimentalisms in which Chris- 
tian rationalists indulge. Indeed we are by no 
means sure that even Professor Tyndall’s article is 
not open to his criticisms on this point. But though 
it is somewhat early to judge, as the present is 
only the first of a series of papers on ‘‘The Religious 
and Conservative Aspects of Positivism,” we see no 
prospect whatever of greater definiteness from Mr. 
Frederic Harrison concerning the ultimate object 
of religious devotion. The worship of ‘‘the All” 
or „the Good,” may be open to the charge of 
vagueness. But we cannot in the least see how 
the substitution of ‘‘Supreme Power” or even 


‘Grand Etre can improve} matters. Be that as 
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it may, the two articles form a most interesting 
study to all who can discern the signs of this 
time.” With the usual prominence of religious 
and ecclesiastical topics just now, we find the 
Contemporary devoting twenty pages to an article 
by Dr. Littledale on the Last Attempt to Reform 
ths Charch of Rome from within.” Let us hope 
it will be instructive to those who think they can 
reform the Anglican Establishment from witbin. 
Mr. Alex. Strahan contributes a really important 
though brief article on Bad Literature for the 
Young.” We agree with him that the mischiefs 
wrought by the reckless wickedness of literary 
panderers can be met better by Christian efforts to 
provide a substitute than by any appeal to legisla- 
tion. Mr. Grant Duff supplements his notes of 
travel in India by a paper consisting or answers 
to certain political and social questions suggested 
to him by the editor of the Contemporary. We 
commend to all who believe in the moral respon- 
sibility of nations a paper in the Fortnightly on our 
„Policy in China,“ by Mr. J. H. Bridges. On 
the whole,” he says, it may be douhted whether 
since the suppression of the slave-trade, any spec- 
tacle so humiliating and so scandalous as the 
maintenance of this (opium) traffic by force of 
arms, has been given to the world by any. civilised 
pation.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
III. 


If we could conceive Thoreau, with his unique 
observation, his shrewdness, his piquant individual 
charm, rich in surprises, united with Thackeray in 
the work of writing a descriptive book of nature, 
then, perhaps, the result would come out some- 
thing not altogether unlike Mr. Hamerton’s ‘‘Syl- 
van Lear.“ (1) There is a slight pretence at 
dramatic medium, which gives naturalness, and we 
have some of the most exquisite glimpses of nature 
and pictures of life amid the forests of Burgundy. 
The author’s ear is as attuned to sylvan sound as 
his eyes are open to watch the sweet creatures of 
wood and wild, and he has a heart, too, for human 
care and sorrow. In his preface he well says :— 
„Although a man of science might have written 
about the forest without reference to human sorrows 
or satisfactions, an artist could not do so except at 
the risk of sacrificing his most effective forces, 
those which have influence by means of sympathy 
and association.” So, in describing the sylvan year, 
the author throws in the most touching references 
now and then to the human dwellers in its depths. 
Beginning in November, for a particular reason 
which the reader must learn from the book itself, 
he passes on, noting the gradual coming and passing 
of the fair frail floral visitors of the various months, 
the inrush or departure or disappearance of the 
lovely mute frequenters of grove and stream, and 
in many instances passes into a trae vein of poetic 
description. We wish we had room to quote: the 
book is full of passages which, for rich epithet, 
nicety of discrimination, and glow of fancy, could 
hardly be surpaszed. Let the reader take this as 
a specimen: 

It is oonsoling that so many plants come forward in 
April. The enormous roots of the bryony, hidden 
away in so many places where no one suspects their 
existence, begin to prove their vigour by sending forth 
a few green leaves, which give promise of graceful 
festoons, Nettles are growing in great abundance 
under the hedges, which they border with a fresh and 
beautiful green; and many wild places are adorned 
with the risher and better colouring of the ground.ivy, 
which the peasants in France, I know not wherefore, 
have chosen to dedicate to 8t. John. The great 
mullein sprouts handsomely in April, with his fine lar 
cottony leaves, and it is a pleasure to meet with him 
again when we remember his summer grandeur, Con. 
temporary with the great mullein, the barbed leaves of 
the arum, smooth and glistening with their irregular 
spots of datk, grow quickly in their shady retreats. By 

e streams no April flowering plant is prettier than the 
meadow bitter-cress, and I know some places, where it 
clusters in splendid constellations that bend over the 
water, and are reflected on it 

“Like stars an the sea 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 
The flowers being of the purest possible white, or else 
just delicately tinted with pinkish purple, show strongly 
the eveuing when the first approaches of twilight 
have derkened the damp recesses behind them. You 
will find too in similar situations the marsh marigold, 
often in the most splendid abundance, making a rich 
yellow foreground-colour, and those more modest little 
plants, the creeping bugle and the small. flowered cala- 
mint, both which are good and agreeable in hue, and 
some places are known to me where the small purple 
flowers of the calamint are sufficiently powerful from 
their quantity to deserve the attention of a painter. 
The etchings are not all equal, Lut most of them 
are delicate, yet expretsive, with a depth of shade, 


(1) The Sylvan Year. Leaves from the Note Book 
of Raoul Dubvis. By P. G. HAMERTON, author of the 
% Intellectual Life,” ‘‘ Etehers and Etching,” &o. 
With twenty etchings by the author and other artists. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 


—- 


and yet a distinctness very remarkable. Altogether | expect from the author of the Wide, Wide 


this is one of the most choice and valuable books 
we have this season had in our hand. 

Miss Alcott always writes with rare attractive- 
ness, and has a unique gift of reviving boy and 
girl life. Eight Cousins” (2) is perhaps the 
most thorough piece of work she has yet done. In 
spite of an occasional Americanism, the style is 
very pure and chaste, the narrative flows on clearly, 
now and then relieved bya gentle ripple of humour. 
She discriminates her characters well. The various 
aunts of the Clan Campbell,” as the family 
styles itself, are admirably contrasted, as well as 
the seven boys and the portraiture of the one girl, 
Rose, who becomes the benefactor of Phebe, the 
workhouse-girl, is done with great tact, and won- 
drously wios our sympathies. Uncle Alec, with 
his prescriptions, is right well considered, and the 
picture of Mac, and the tendance he receives when 
threatened with blindness, are very touching, 
introducing skilfully a minor note into what were 
else, perbaps, too gay and rattling for a faithful 
photograph of real life. It is well illustrated, and 
is altogother a pretty Christmas book. We can 
say from our own experience that it has already 
justified itself in its hold on several youngsters. 

*‘ Aunt Judy ” (3) is as garrulous, as full of story 
and anecdote and instance as ever. ‘‘ All tastes 
suited ” might be her motto. Seldom have we seen 
a better volume—in literature nothing more is to 
be desired. Now and again, perhaps, there is a 
dull woodcut, but this is well made up for by 
brilliancy and variety otherwise. To those whodo 
not care to perplex themselves in choosing from the 
„mass, Aunt Judy” affords an easy escape 
trom the difficulty, and one which we have no doubt 
will be frequently embraced. 

The Survivors of the Chancellor (4) is another 
of Jules Verne’s wondrously real, yet extravagant 
narratives. Starting as if from a groundwork of 
sternest fact, he gradually works away from proba- 
bility altogether, and yet manages to carry with 
him a certain assent on the part of the reader. 
Boys will read these logs with great relish ; and as 
they are well illustrated—a little too much, per- 
haps, in the French style—and well got up, they 
are very seasonable and pretty. 

The North Pole (5) is a book which aims at 
conveying solid information about Polar regions in 
a light and interesting way, and we may say that 
on the whole it succeeds, giving a very vivid idea of 
the difficulties, dangers, and terrors of Arctic 
exploration. Some of the illustrations are very 
striking and suggestive. 

„The South Sea Whaler ;” a Story of the Loss of 
the Champion and the Adventures of her Crew (6), 
is a work of a somewhat similar kind from the pen 
of Mr. W. H. G. Kryaston. It is written with 
great vigour and with unusual faithfulness to detail 
—the horrible needing sometimes to be relieved by 
all manner of literary devices, But Mr. Kingston 
is equal to this, and has produced what will no 
doubt be as popular with boys as any of his former 
books. The illustrations, some of which seem to 
be French, with a little of French exaggeration, are 
very clear and forcible. 

‘Sunnyside Stories (7) is written in a very simple 
and graphic manner. The sentiment is admirable, 
and the moral of the highest. Little Peggy is 
extremely attractive. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated, and may be recommended for younger 
children. 

Mrs. Cupples, who has written some of the very 
best of recent books for children, has done what 
seems really an easy task, but is superlatively 
difficult (8). She has reset a number of the old 
fables, and kas given applications in the form of 
little stories of the present day. We cannot imagine 
an intelligent child not being delighted with this 
extremely clever, yet simply executed book. The 
pictures are fairly good, the type is large, and it 
is very pretty in binding. 

„Giving Trust (9) is just such as we should 


(2) Bight Cousins: or the Aunt Hill. By L. M. 
ALcorr, author of ‘ Little Women,” &c. With illus- 
trations, (Simpson Low and Co.) 

(3) Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for 1875. Edited 
by H. K. F. Garry and J. Henry Ewina. With illus- 
trations. (George Bell and Sons.) 

(4) Diary of J. . Harzallon, Passenger. By JULES 
VERNE. (Sampson Low and Co.) 

(5) The North Pote, and How Charlie Wilson Dis- 
covered it; By the author of the Realm of the Ice 
King.” Illustrations by W. H. Overenp, (Griffith and 
Farran.) 

(6) T. Nelson and Sons. 

(7) the author of Aunt Mary's Bran- pie, Xo, 
(H. 8. King and Co.) 

(8) Fables: Illustrated by Stories from Real Life. 


First Series. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


| (9) James Nisbet and Co. 


World.” It is full of incident, a great deal of in- 
formation on many subjects is involved with the 
narrative, there is now and then a bit of quiet, 
quaint humour, and the moral teaching is unex- 
ceptionable. The second story, the Rapids of 
Niagara,” we hardly like so well as the first one. 
A few more illustrations would have helped its 
appearance much. 


— 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Lights and Landmarks for the Christian and 
Christ-Seeker. By ArtTuurR MursELt. (James 
Clarke and Co.) Wedo not wonder that a second 
edition of these ‘‘ Lights and Landmarks” has been 
called for. Mr. Mursell has a faculty of seizing 
the typical side of a truth, setting it forth with 
piquant illustration, which occasionally tends to- 
wards mere smartness—as once or twice in the 
discourse ‘‘ Among the Corn.“ But his general 
grasp is too secure for much to be thus sacrificed. 
We have read with particular pleasure the first 
discourse, The Ancient Landmark,” and A 
Drama of David,” with peculiar pleasure. Gene- 
rally, there is quiet stimulative thought, which 
should make them, as Mr. Mursell hopes, particu- 
larly welcome in the sick room, and to those who 
are burdened or in any way denied the public 
privilege of the House of Prayer. 

The Refiner’s Fire. Thoughts on Affliction 
selected from the works of Archbishop Leighton, 
Rutherford, Hooker, Newton, Cecil, and other 
eminent writers. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
This is a volume of choice extracts very well 
arranged, and we have no doubt that the book will 
be welcome and be found profitable by those for 
whom it is chiefly intended, It is not specially 
a Christmas book ; but doubtless some may find it 
particularly suitable for those who may have been 
recently visited by loss of relatives or dear 
friends. 

Prayer and Thanksgiving. (Seeleys.) This isa 
collection of brief prayers for six weeks, to be used 
in family devotion. The prayers are avowedly 
taken from Mr. Cotterell and Mr. Jowett’s works. 
They are in a great measure in the words of Scrip- 
ture and the Prayer-book, and no doubt will be 
found helpful to some persons, perhaps, however, 
not to others. 

Nothing but Leaves. By Saran Dovupney. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a tale, written 
with very fine feeling, to illustrate an order of 
religious experience not quite easy to illustrate, and 
yet known to most who have had to do with 
active Christian work and the workers connected 
therewith. There are people who will work and 
work well; preachers who will preach and preach 
well ; who seem to be goodly trees in the vineyard, 
and, yet, after all, who bear ‘‘nothing but leaves,” 
Such au experience is given in this tale, in a phase 
in the life of Ada Fenway, whose nature, however, 
is evensually changed. The contrasts between 
characters are drawn with sufficient skill by the 
writer, but one or two of them are very happily 
sketched. In an artistic sense the best is one of 
the most morally bad—Mrs. Grange, the vulgar 
envious Christian viper. It is a fact in the writing 
of fiction that bad people are, as a rule, drawn with 
greater power and success than good people. There 
is a cause for this, which no one need go far to 
seek. This book should help many young people 
on their way. It has spiritual power without any 
mere ‘‘ goodiness.” 

Holden with the Cords. By W. M. L. JAy. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) This is a reissue of one of 
the best of American minor works of fiction, which 
have become go popular in this country. It has more 
of the plot of an ordinary novel, and exhibits more 
of constructive power and more directness of aim, 
than is generally to be found in such works, The 
principal scenes are laid in one of the Southern 
States, and before the time of the abolition of 
slavery. There are life-like sketches of one or two 
old family slaves, but the question involved in 
their position is not touched upon. The author has 
a single purpose, which is very naturally worked 
out—to show how sin breeds sin, and how, at last, 
the sinner is caught in the toils he has made for 
himself. The work is one indicating wide read - 
ing, culture, and observation of human nature, As 
a novel it is capital ; as a sermon wholesome. Ame- 
rican writers of this class have done one good thing 
in literature—they have made religious people 
interesting. . 

The Great Salterns. By SanAUH Doupxxxv. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) We have here another of 
Miss Doudney’s well-written tales in illustration of 


| the influence of the Christian character. The Great 
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Salterns are on the shore of Hampshire, near Ports- 


mouth. Here a fashionable family from London, 
consisting of a grandmother and two granddaughters, 
take up their abode for a time. One of the girls 
has some religious impressions which are strength- 
ened and developed by contact with a pious fisher- 
man’s pious daughter; the other is worldly in the 
most fashionable sense. Events, however, happen 
which assist to turn her heart and the hearts of 
others, and the story, although a little languid 
ends well. Our sole objection to it arises from the 
fact, that everybody seems to get converted—which 
is not the ordinary experience. 


THE LATE MISS HANNAH LAWRANCE. 


This lady died at her residence in Barnsbury on 
Saturday morning, Nov. 20. She was descended 
from a line of Nonconformist ancestors, and 

the mewories and traditions of her 
A literary and. religious woman, with 
keen sympathy with what is best in the modern 
world, Miss Lawrance seemed ially to reflect 
what was best in an age that is past. The old 
Dissent of the middle of the last century lived so 
long as she lived. With her the race has died out. 
Miss Lawrance, who was eighty years of age, dis- 
tinctly remembered her maternal grandfather, the 
Rev. Dr. Stafford, minister of New Broad-street 
Meeting-honse, who was born in 1728, and died in 
1800. Dr. Stafford, a man of some eminence in his 
day, was educated for the ministry by Dr. Dod- 

and his daughter in her conversations 
would eet f the men of that and their 
characteristics, so sympathetically with such 
vividness, that it was difficult to realise that she 
herself had not lived in their days. She loved to 
illustrate the culture and breadth of sentiment of 
the old Di and to assert that a later genera- 
tion gave to Dissent its traditional narrowness. 
She was linked to a still older part by family tradi- 
tion; in her childhood a very aged aunt used to 
tell her how she in her childhood used to hear 
her grandmother describe the Great Fire of London. 
Miss Lawrance possessed an original and beau- 
tiful portrait of Oliver Cromwell, which she has 
— Pon: 3 1 This — 14 of — 9 

e thoug ghly, enlarg er sympathies 
with the r of the Commonwealt ae a 
student of Shakespeare she made, at least, one 
valuable contribution to Shakespearian literature 
in a review of Mr, Gerald Massey’s work on the 
‘* Sonnets.” Her chief studies, however, were in 
medisval history and literature. She had been 
carefully educated by her father, and especiall 
encouraged in the study of Latin. This knowled 
history of the Middle Ages,” She reed largely st 

. ya 
the British Museum, mid her first reblished work 
was a series of notes entitled, London in the Olden 
Time,”—a work chiefly noticeable for its vivid and 
accurate realisation of the life of the period. In 
the year 1838 she published her first volume of 
‘* Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England, 
from the Commencement of the Twelfth 2 
She subsequently 2 a second volume, but 
did not continue the work. Miss Strickland at 
= same time published the „Lives of the Queens,” 


they immediate] uired so great a popn- 
larity that Miss — eft her work anfinished. 
The more popular style of Miss Strickland, con- 


trasted with the masculine stren of Miss 
Lawrance’s style, contributed no doubt to the 
success of the former; but the principal cause of 
Miss Lawrance’s non-success was that she published 
at her own risk, whilst Miss Strickland’s work was 
brought out at her publisher's risk, and was there- 
fore ed by them. Mrs, Browning, in one of 
her letters to Orion Horne, writes of Miss 
Lawrance as much the stronger and more com- 
petent authoress. Miss Lawrance’s principal writi 

were for reviews. She was for some years on the 
staff of the Atheneum, and for many years a 
contributor to the British Quarterly. A woman of 
solid learning, and large conversational powers, of 


considerable intellectual faculties, and fitted to shine 5 


in society, she yet mixed very little with society. 
Her literary friends even were few: Tom Hood 
the elder was one of those few; of him she loved 
to talk to the last. Her books and her thoughts, 
and the society of a few chosen friends, sufficed for 


her, She was a 8 woman, and held the 
— opinions of her ancestors, yet neither 
5 | heresy in those who differed from her, 
nor condemned them when she learned their 


opinions. For the affectation and love of show in 
modern society, for its tendency to merely emotional 
religion, she had words of condemnation. Miss 
Lawrance had a woman’s nature with a man’s in- 
tellectual strength ; she had acquirements 
by very few women, but she had the true woman’s 
shrinking from publicity ; proud of a certain man- 
liness in her nature, she true modesty, illus- 
trated by the indignation she felt at being asked for 
3 of her life merely to be printed in the 

ves of celebrated men and women. | 

There is now no man or woman us to re- 
— — the Dissent of Watts and ge, 

iliam Bull and John Stafford, and the 
merchants of a hundred 
Lawrance was the last, 
in the midst of the 
manuscripts, and 
of that time; 


the thought, and literature, and divinity of the 
former century. She cannot lie with her ancestors 
in Buvhill-fields, but she is laid to rest in Abney 
Park Cemetery, where lies the Rev. Nun Morgan 
Harry, who, like her grandfather, was a minister 
at New Broad-street Meeting House, and who was 
her friend and pastor. 

Dr. Stafford’s tomb in Bunbill-fields describes 
him as Pastor of the Congregational Church 
Meeting in New Broad-street.” 


— — OE 


FOREIGN MISCELLANX. 


The death is announced of M. Schneider, the 
president of the French Corps Législatif under the 
Second Empire. He was seventy years of age, 

The King of Denmark arrived at Copenhagen 
from England on Friday, after a cold and rough 


e. . 
Perhs Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill 
in New Zealand was successfully, and for the fourth 
time, carried throngh the Lower House, but as usual 
the Council rejected it, this time only by a majority 
of six.— Melbourne Argus. 

The Official Journal of Brazil, referring to recent 
intelligence from Rome stating that the Bishop of 
Olinda had officially submitted certain ecclesiasfical 
questions to the decision of the Vatican, declares 
that the bishop is entrusted with no mission, even 
of a semi-official character, by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. 

THE DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT WILSON has given 
rise to much regret in the United States. On the 
arrival of his body in New York, a procession, con- 
sisting of the authorities, the militia, and an 
immense concourse of people, was formed, and the 
hearse was thus . to the Oentral Rail way 
Station, en route for Boston. 

Count Ann. —A Berlin telegram says that the 
Public Prosecutor of the Kammergericht has lodged 
an application with the Senate of the State Tribunal 
to indict Count Arnim for treason, as the supposed 
author of the pamphlet recently published at Zurich 
under the tithe of Pro Nihilo. The Senate has de- 
cided a with this application in a secret sitting 
this ' 

a AupD Cu1na.—A telegram from Shanghai 
states that a traveller who had arrived at that 

lace from Yunnan reported having met with Mr. 

rosvenor’s mission, and warned the party to be 
on its guard against possible attack, large bodies of 
troops being massed in the neighbourhood of 
Yunnan, Wade was on his road to Pekin on 
Friday last. 

Sourm Arrica.—The Cape Parliament opened on 
the 10th inst. In his speech, the Governor an- 


nounced that Lord Carnarvon’s despatch would be 


Y | laid before the House with the minute and memo- 


randum of the Ministry. Mr. Molteno then moved 
@ resolntion in opposition to the proposed con- 
ference, and the Assembly adjourned until the 
12th inst. : 

Dereat oF EcypTian Troops IN ABYssINIA.— 
Intelligence from Abyssinia announces that a de- 
tachment of tian troops under the command of 
a colonel b surprised by Abyasinians. 
Almost all the Egyptian troops, 1,200 men, were 
killed, after an engagement of twelve hours, in 
which a great number of Abyssinians also lost their 
lives. A fresh expeditian has been ordered from 

t. 

UNGARY AND EncGianp. — The Hungarian 
Government has consented to the ‘‘ denunciation ” 
of the additional convention of the Treaty of Com- 
merce with England, declaring at the same time it 
would not consent to an increase of duties on tex- 
tiles, above all on cotton ; and would consider any 
such attempt on the part of Austria as sufficient 

nd to ‘‘denounce on its side the Commercial 
and Customs Treaty with Austria. 

Tue BCI Casz.—The New York correspon- 
dent of the Daily News telegraphs that the members 
of Plymouth Church have agreed to the proposal of 
Mrs. Moulton for a council of the Congregational 
churches to rcview the action of the ch in her 
case and the sufficiency of her reasons for absenting 
herself from its ministrations. The papers generally 

redict a renewal of the Beecher investigation, but 
the issues to be submitted to the council are so 
framed that this will not necessarily follow. 

An UNPROFITABLE LeGcacy.—It is stated that 
the will of the defunct Duke of Modena declares the 
Holy See heir to his pretended rights over his ex- 
ducal States. The duke’s great fortune, amountin 
to nearly 7,500,000/., will, it is stated, be divide 
into three shares, one going to the Comtesse de 
Chambord, who is already rich, another to the 
mother of Don Carlos, and a third to a niece of the 
Archduke. It not likely (remarks the Spectator) 
that his inheritance will bring the Comte de 
Chambord nearer to the throne of France, but Don 
Carlos’s share may be an additional inducement to 
him to retire from a hopeless contest. 

BELGIAN Po.itics.—A vacancy having occurred 
lately in the representation of the arrondissement 
of Ghent in the Chamber, the Burgomaster of Ghent, 
Ccuot de Kerchove de Denterghem, has been 
elected. The result of the election is of considerable 
importance, as Ghent has been represented till now 
exclusively by Clericale, and the present success of 
a Liberal 2 to mark a turning point in publie 
opinion. On Sunday a great Liberal manifestation 
took at Ghent, in which deputations from the 
Liberal Associations of nearly all the towns in 
Belgium, and from the universities of Ghent, 
Brussels, and Liége took part. The Liberals 
believe already that their victory at next summer’s 
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parliamentary elections and their return to power 
are certain. 

Unitep Srarzs.— Washington telegrams authori- 
tatively state that the President’s Message will 
contain no recommendation to grant belligerent 
rights to the Cuban insurgents or to recognise 
Cuban independence. The New York correspon- 
dent of the Daily News telegraphs :—‘‘All the 
naval vessels on this coast north of New Orleans 
have been ordered to rendezvous at Norfolk. There 
is increased activity in the navy yards. It is 
rumoured that the Government intends to charter 
several transports; but all that can be definitely 
ascertained is that one steamer has been chartered 
for Pensacola by the Quartermaster’s Department. 
A rigid prosecution of all persons implicated in the 
‘‘ whisky frauds” is urged in a letter written by 
Mr. Bristowe, Secretary of the United States’ 
Treasury, who quotes certain words said to have 
been spoken by the President, calling for the con- 
viction of the guilty parties. 

DEATH OF THE RRV. JAMES B. MILEs, or Boston, 
U. S. — The Lcndon Peace Society has received in- 
telligence of the decease of one of its most value d 
o rrespondents, the Rev. James B. Miles, the ener- 
getic secretary of the American Peace Society, who 
died suddenly at Worcester, Mass., on November 
13. It will be remembered that in conjunction 
with Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., Mr. Elihu Burritt, 
Mr. Dudley Field, and Sir Travers Twiss, the de- 
den ed took a lea ling part in organising the series of 
annual congresses for the Reform and Codification 
of International Law, held successively at Brussels, 
Geneva, and the Hague. At a meeting convened in 
Boston immediately after his death, and attended 
by a number of leading citizens, a highly eulogistic 

dress, in reference to him, was delivered by the 
Hon. Mr. Washburn, ex-Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts. Following s» soon after the re- 
moval of the Hon. Amasa Walker, another eminent 
American friend of peace, Mr. Miles’ decease 
leaves a great blank in the Transatlantic ranks 
of that movement. 

FraNcE.—The question of the scrutin de liste 
was opened afresh in the French Legislative 
Assembly on Thursday, on the third reading of the 
Electoral Bill. M. Gambetta delivered a speech 
which seems to have made a great impression on the 
House, in favour, not of scrutin de liste pure aud 
simple, but a monification of it proposed in an 
amendment moved by M. Jozon. this amendment 
proposed as a compromise that the electoral ticket 
should bear the names of five candidates only. It 
was opoosed by. M. Buffet on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and was rejected by 387 votes against 302. 
Oo Saturday the Assembly rejected by 385 to 302 
the Rive amendment, which allowed popular arron- 
dissements to return their deputies in one batch 
without division into districts. Then, after the 
elimination of all the amendments which were 
virtually for scrutin de liste, limited successively to 
nine, five, and four deputies, it came to Clause 14, 
establishing scrutin d’arrondi as desired by 
the Government, and thie was finally adopted 
without a division. The Government has resolved 
on 323238 the Gaulois and the Pays for the 
publication of M. de Cassagnac’s speech, and the 
trial is to come on before a jury in about 
a fortnight. In the meantime the papers will not 
be suspended. It is expected that the election of 
seventy-five senators by the National Assembly 
will not take place till the middle of next month, 
and that the general elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies will not be held before March. 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND MR. STANLEY. 


The second meeting of this society for the pre- 
sent session was held on Monday evening in the 
theatre of the Jondon University, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Henry Rawlinson. A paper was read 
74 Colonel Grant, C. B., the African traveller, On 

r. Stanley’s Exploration of Lake Victoria N yanza.”’ 
Having described the journey of the explorer as 
one of the most important and brilliant that had 
been ever made in Central Africa, the author pro- 
ceeded to allude to the knowledge we had of the 
great lake previous to the time when Mr. Stanley 
visited it. This paper, after alluding to the dis- 
coveries of Captain Speke in 1858, and to the 
author's and Captain Speke’s explorations in 1860, 
said that Mr. Stanley started from Zanzibar in 1874 
with 300 followers, and made a rapid journey of 
720 miles to the north-east corner of the Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. The boat Lady Alice, which the 
explorers had carried with them in sections, was 
launched on the lake. Mr. Stanley lost no time in 
starting on a voyage of discovery round the south, 
east, nurth, and west coasts of the great inland sea. 
To a great extent he confirmed the observations 
reviously made by Speke. He found that the 

ke, as stated by that traveller, formed one great 
sheet of fresh water. He found that its extent 
had been underrated, From a rough measurement 

from his maps, Colonel Grant had ascertained 
that the circumference of the lake is 890 geogra- 
phical miles. Stanley had described the gigantic 
mountains of Ugeyeya, on the shores of the lake, 
at whose base the Lady Alice seemed to crawl 
like a tiny insect,” and had represented in his map 
no fewer than sixty islands, generally dotted in 
clusters round the shores at distances of 
two and three miles. The largest was named 
Sesseh, which is thirty-five miles in length 
by twenty-five in breadth. The height of the 


surface of the lake above the sea Mr. Stanley 
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ascertained to be 3,808, or 68ft. above the height 
determined by Speke. Sir Samuel Baker, who was 
called on by the President, said he had come ex- 
pressly from the south of England to render his 


recognition of the immense energy displayed by Mr.” 


Stanley. One of his pleasant reminiscences was his 
meeting with Grant and Speke in Africa, and his 
receipt from Speke of a map, from which he derived 
infinite advantage, and which, like a last will and 
testament—for Speke was then lead be afterwards 
placed in the hands of Sir Roderick Murchison. It 
was most gratifying that that map was not only 
recognised, but was almost veritied to the letter by 
that of Mr- Stanley. That was truly a day of 
triumph to Speke, and added to what must now be 
regarded as his undying reputation. With respect 
to Mr. Stanley, he could not but notice the adverse 
criticisms of which he had been the subject. It 
was, he considered, most unfair for those who had 
no knowledge of the wild country through which 
he had had to pass to reflect upon him because he 
had been compelled to resort to force. He had done 
so simply as a matter of absolute necessity. He had 
performed his duty in a manner for which he did 
not deserve to be criticised as he had been. Capta‘n 
Burton said he had already taken an opportunity of 
complimenting Mr. Stanley on the great energ 
and perseverance which he had displayed. 
Mr. Arnold, as a friend of Mr. Stanley’s, ex- 
pressed his belief that Mr. Stanley would be 
laidened and stimulated by the warm acknow. 
edgmert of his exertions and achievements which 
been made. Mr. Hutchinson, of the Church 
Missionary Society, then stated that a mission was 
being organised to take advantage of the invitation 
which, througb Mr. Stanley, they had received 
from King M’tesa. From one friend they had 
received 5.000/., from another, that morning, 
3,000. They relied greatly on the peaceful in- 
fluences now being exercised by Colonel Gordon 
and the enlightened support of the ruler of Egypt. 
He believed that the difficulty of their reaching 
the source of the Nile was not so great as some 
imagined. They had no doubt of being able to un- 
dertake an enterprise for which they bespoke the 
sympathy of all geographers. The president re- 
marked that he believed Stanley would repeat on 
the Albert Nyanza the explorations he had to suc- 
cessfully made on the Victoria Nyanza—the former 
of which had never been navigated by any travel- 
ler, with the exception of Sir Samuel Baker. 
Within the last few days Colonel Gordon wrote to 
Sir Samuel, ‘‘ You may rest assured that whatever 
may be said to the disparagement of your pro- 
ceedings, there will remain the fact that you have 
dore more for this country than any Jiviog man.“ 
The procecdings shortly afterwards terminated. 


Miacellaneous. 


— — 


Earl Russell has withdrawn his promised work on 
the Eastern Question. 

George Eliot's new work is, the Atheneum states, 
to be like ‘‘ Middlemarch,” a story of English life, 
but of our own day, and dealing for the most part 
with a higher sphere of society. 

The biography of the late Dr. John Todd, pastor 
of the First Cougregational Church of Philadelphia, 
author of the Student's Guide,” &c., &c., is to be 


added to the Exemplary Lives of Eminent Chris- 


tian Americans.” 

The receipts at the Titiens Concert at Boston on 
the 8th inst. amounted to over 6,000 dollars, being 
the est on record. For three songs at the con- 
cert in Boston the great primd denna received 5001. 
sterling, being the highest sum ever taken by any 
artist. f | 

Mr. Proctor, so well known to magazine readers 
by his luminous articles on astronomical subjects, 
has left the communion of the Church of Rome, so 
that there is now no chance of his being, as was at 
one time expected, the Professor of Astronomy in 
the new college at Kensington, under the control of 
Monsignor Capel. : 5 

The series of papers which have appeared in the 
Leisure Hour, entitled Wales and her People, 
are to be republished in book form. These con- 
tributions are by the editor, Dr. James Macaulay. 

„The Songs of Three Centuries,” which John 
Greenleaf Whittier is about to publish, are a series 
of criticised selections from English writers scme- 
what after the manner of Campbell’s ‘‘ Specimens of 
English Poetry.” 

The statue of the Prince Consort was brought 
into its final position under the Memorial Monu- 
ment in Hyde Park. The prince is represented 
sitting, robed, in an open Roman sedile ; his left 
hand re on his knee, his right fingers separate 
the leaves ofa book. The prince looks towards the 
Albert Hall. The next step will be to cover it again 
from public view while it is being gilded and 
finished. It will then be unveiled by Her Majesty 
in person. 

School Boarp Execrions.—Mr. G. Taverner 
Miller, J. P., was on Monday elected, without 
opposition, a member of the London School Board 
for the Westminster division, in succession to Mr. 
W. H. Smith, M. P., with whose views on education 


he is said to be in general accord. Mr. Miller is ex- 
pected to * the majority of the board. On the 
same day the ballot was taken for the vacancy for the 


Finsbury division, created by the death of mr. 
Tabrum. There were, as we have already stated, 
five candidates. During the day there was very 
little excitement throughout the borough. The 


polling began at eight a.m. and closed at eight | 
p. m. The declaration of sae was not made till 
six p.m. yesterday, at the Vestry Hall, Islington, 
* Mr. Layton announced the numbers to be as 
ollows:— ä 


Rev. Mark Wilk 3 511 
Lord Francis Herve 2,734 
Mr. Surr ... a 2.277 
Mr. Bolton 1,506 
Mr. Bishop 


It will thus be seen that Mr. Wilks had a majorit 
of 777 votes over Lord Hervey, the ultra Chure 
candidate —a result due not less to the enthusiastic 
efforts of a number of his supporters than to his 
own eloquent advocacy of the true principles of 
education. 

THe JUBILEE SinGErS.—The Jubilee Singers are 
paying their first visit to Dublin, where they have 

en received with the greatest enthusiasm. So 
great, indeed, was the desire to hear them that 
they are — to give additional concerts besides 
those originally fixed for Dublin in order to accom- 
modate the hundreds who were unable to gain ad- 
mission last week. No description is needed of 
the singers or their mission ; they and their songs 
have already become well-known to most, if not 
all, of our readers, through their former visit to 
Kugland. It will be enough to say that these 
simple, artless songs, so sympathetically rendered, 
charmed all the hearers, and enabled them to 
realise better than ever the contrast between the 
former almost hopeless condition of the singers and 
the bright prospects now opening out before them. 
One novelty was introduced at the Dublin concert, 
which was a great success, This was a song, 
written expressly for the singers by the Rev. LL 
D. Bevan, on the recent Admiralty Slave Circular 
and its enforced withdrawal. It was capitally 
sung be Mr. Loudin, and, being encored, was re- 
peated with a chorus of Rule Britannia. This was 

reeted with the feeble hisses of a few Home- 

ulers, which were, however, immediately drowned 
in a tumult of applause. Much amusement was 
created by Mr. Loudin’s remark that Dublin had 
reminded the singers, by its business-like activity, 
of New York more than any other town of Great 
Britain, whereas the unbusiness-like habits of 
Dublin are notorious to those who know it better. 
From a Correspondent* 

Mr. AND Mrs. GerMaAN ReeEp’s ENTERTAIN- 
MENT.—One of the best pieces produced at the 
Gallery of Illustration, and which enjoyed an un- 
usua'ly long career of success, was Mr. Shirley 
Brooks’s ‘‘ Our Card Basket.” The piece is now re- 
vived, and takes the place of Old China” at St. 
George’s Hall. Brought out many years ago, it 
will be a novelty to the majority of Mrs. German 
Reed's patrons, and with the old frequenters of the 
entertainment it will revive pleasant reminiscences 
of the past. The celebrated trio, the Sisters Pry, 
who created quite a sensation on their first appear- 
ance, will be represented by Mrs. German Reed, 
Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. Corney Grain. A 
Spanish Bond has met with marked success, and 
will now be played as an afterpiece, preceded by 
Clever People,“ one of the most amusing of Mr. 
Corney Grain’s clever sketches. 


Gleanings, 


The best thing out—an aching tooth. 

A live gorilla is actually on its way to Europe. 
The interesting stranger was captured by the 
German expedition at Chinxoxo, and is at this 
moment en route for Berlin. 

As a schoolmaster was employed the other day, 
in Scotland, in his delightful task of teaching a 
sharp urchin to cipher on the slate, the precocious 

upil put the followlng question to his instructor: 
Whaur diz a’ the figures gang till when they’re rubbit 
out?“ 

CHILDREN’s Tors. — The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
writes with reference to the forthcoming toy-show 
at the Alexandra Palace, to express her earnest hope 
„that the pretty little puppets shortly to become 
the darlings of so many small creatures and to cheer 
their hours of sickness may not be made mediums 


to convey predilections for feathers torn from 
bleeding and palpitating hearts, and wings broken 
instead of cleaving the sky, and that the flaxen 


and dark-haired dollies will not teach their curly- 
headed owners eelfish and stupid lessons uf cruelty 
such as a recently-published paragraph seems 80 
clearly to indicate is common enough amongst the 
older seekers after fashion and ornament.” 

A New ‘“ Sensation.”—The latest and most 
sensational thing in public ‘‘ amusements” is being 
done at Paris, where a trapeze performer allows 
himself to be fired out of a mortar a distance of some 
forty-five feet before he catches the swinging bar. 
The mortar is actually charged with gunpowder, 
which is lighted in the ordinary way and makes an 
alarming report. The effect of the powder is to 
loosen a spring which sends the man spinning 
through space. At first there was some difficulty 
in adjusting the spring to the required nicety, and 
when the performer came to try it he was shot about 
six feet too far, sustaining a dislocated shoulder and 
a broken rib. He persevered, and has now suc- 
ceeded in having himself ejected at the required 
rate. ‘‘L’Homme-Obus,” as he calls himself, is 
just now the great gun of Paris. 

A Srory.—A certain minister havin 
become much addicted to drink, his 22 h 
to interfere and get the minister to sign the pledge. 
The result was that the sudden reaction proved too 


much for him, and he became so ill that the doctor 
had to be sent for. The doctor said he must just 
begin and take his toddy again. This the minister 
said he could not do, as he had taken the pledge, 
The doctor replied that he might get a bottle or 
two quietly, and that nobody but himself, the 
minister, aud the housekeeper would know it. 
“Man,” said the minister, my housekeeper is 
worse than all the presbytery put together, so that 
would not do.” However, it was arranged that the 
doctor was to bring in the whisky and sugar, and 
that the minister was to make up the toddy 
in the bedroom with the hot water that 
he got for shaving purposes in the morning. 
The result was the minister got speedily we 

and one day, on going out, the doctor said to 
the minister's housekeeper, ‘‘ Weel, Margaret, 
your maister is quite himsel’ again.” There's 
nae doubt that, sir,” she replied, he's quite weel 
in body ; but there is something gane far wrang wi’ 
his upper story.. What's wrong there, Margaret?“ 
asked the doctor. ‘* Weel, sir, I dinna ken, but he 
asks for shavin’ water six or seven times i’ the day.” 


Lapy HeEtps.—At the present time, as every 
housekeeper knows, there is a great dearth of domes- 
tic servants, and if alady in quest of a maid goes 
to one of the registry offices where, in former days, 
she would have found a row of cooks, housemaids, 
and nurses waiting to be hired, she now only comes 
in contact with a number of dejected ‘‘ Missuses,” 
who have arrived on the same errand as herself. 
Such is the competition that if anybody is seen 
crossing the road who looks the least like 
a disengaged handmaiden, half-a-dozen ‘‘ Missuses ”’ 
dart out upon her, just as if they were 
photograph touts. If you advertise for a maid, it 
is quite possible, unlees you offer some special attras- 
tion, such as no knives, no windows, no children, 
which we lately saw in an advertisement, that you 
won't get a single answer. Announce yourself, on 
the other hand, as a 5 cook or a general servant 
wanting a place, and letters will rain upon you as 
they rain upon a pretty young lady on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. Now, speaking trom the employer’s 
point of view, what is the remedy for this inconve- 
nient state of affairs? Well, our remedy is of a 
very simple character, as will appear from the facts 
we are about to state, and which are most remark- 
ably corroburated by a picture in this week’s Punch. 
Let Punch speak first. A cook and a fashionably- 
attired young person” are conversing in the 
kitchen. Says the cook, ‘‘ Then shall you go as 
‘ousemaid ?” To which the young person replied, 
No, indeed; if I go at all, I shall go as lady elp.“ 
Now for our own anecdote, A lady of our acquain- 
tance, of limited income, with four young children, 
experienced extreme difficulty in getting a nurse. 
She advertised for such a domestic, but received no 
replies. At length perceiving, unlike Juliet, that 
there is a great deal in a name, she put forth the 
following advertisement :—‘‘ Wanted, a young lady, 
to take the entire charge of four children, and to 
assist in the lighter parts of the house-work.” She 
received (will you believe it, despairing missuses ?) 
fifty answers, and she engaged a young lady, to 
whom she pays 12/. a year, who washes and dresses 
the children, and who is almost too willing to do 
housework. We may add that she has her meals 
with the family. Does not this anecdote afford some 


prospect of a solution of the servant-girl difficulty ? 
— Graphic. 


4S IT IS 


In ‘Tue Times’ of Jan. 7th, 
Dr. HASSALL writes 
% 1 have made a furthe 
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coloured with Prussian blue, 
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‘usual artificial facing: 
tea serve no useful purpose, the quality being equally 
but render practicable other'satis actory.’ Feb. 19, 1874. 
more serious adulterations.“ | A. H. HASSALL, M.D. 
3,248 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, Ic. in 
enery town sell HORNIMAN S PACKET TBA. 
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Tu nor IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are eape- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use 8 in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 6d. and 1s, 
boxes (by post 8 or 15 re and tins, 1s, 6d., labelled, 
JAMES UHrre and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, 
Threadneedle Street, and 170, P ly, London. 

Drain at Homs.—Jupson’s Dyzs are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers | 

KixAnAM's LL Wuisxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of [rish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxſord-st., W. 

THE Hatr.—For 40 years Mrs. S. A. ALLKN’s Wonrv's 
Hatz Restorer has received the commendation and favour 
of the public, It has acquired the highest place that can be 
obtained for any moderate enterprise, aud contributed to the 
adornment of tens of thousands of persons, who have the 
proof of its serviceable character, It will renew 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, and 
faded Hair. It will strengthen and invigorate the Hair, stop 
ita falling, and induce a healthy and luxuriant growth. No 
other tion can produce the same beneficial result. 


Sold by ail Chemists and Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s. 


Depot, 114 and 116, Southampton-row, London. 
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“ Births, Wurringes, and Bexths. 


4 orm char One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
f — 2 under this ‘wi for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES, 


RAVENSCROFT—ROSE.—Nov. 20, at Qneen's-square 


ö Church, B oo, by the Kev. T. Rhys 
Evans, William, son of Mr. W. Ravenscroft, of Reading, to 
Lizzie, fourth daughter of Mr. Thomas Rose, of Brighton. 
RIGBY—THOMPSON,—Nov. 23, at Barry-road Chapel, 
Peckham Rye, J. A. Rigby, M.B. (Lond.), of Winckley- 
uare, Preston, Lancashire, to Sarah Elizabeth Atherden 
), daughter of J, Thompson, of Manor House, 
berwell, Surrey. 
REEVE— DEAS.—Nov. 24, at the r Church, 


„ 1 W. Reeve, of Glo’ster Villa, Woodford, 
to * i daughter of R. Deas, Esq., of Lothian 
} PAWSEY Nov. 24, at West End Chapel, Ham- 


wy 


ilson 
‘mersmith, London, W., by the Rev. W. Page, John C. 
Wylie, Esq., eldest son of Allan C. Wylie, Esq., Brook 
Green, W., to Elizabeth, . daughter of Wm. 
Pawsey, Esq., Sandringham House, Hammersmith, W. 


DEATHS. 


SYMONS.—Nov, 24, at Penzance, Mary, the wife of Mr. 
W. O. Symons. 8 
DUNN.—Nov. 26, at 236, King-street, West Hammersmith, 

Jane Dunn, eldest hter of the late Jonathan Dunn, 
Eaq., of Nottingham, from congestion of the lungs, aſter 
only a week’s illness, aged 70. 
ROSS,—Nov. 26, Rev. John Ross, of Bedford, late of Hack- 
„in his 68th year. 
LAWRANCE,— ov. 20, at 22, Albion Grove, Barnsbury, 
N., Miss Hanvah Lawrance, grand-daughter of the late 
Rev. gone Stafford, D.D., Minister of the Con al 
Church, New Broad-street, London, from 1758 to 1800. 
Aged 80 years. : 
a — 2 8 
Hortrowar's Pitts. —With the darkening days and 
changing temperatures, the digestion becomes impaired, the 
liver and the mind despondent, unless the cause 
of the irregularity be Med from the blood and body by 
an alterative like these Pills. They go directly to the source 
of the evil, thrust out all impurities from the circulation, 
reduce distempered organs to their natural state, and correct 
all defective or contaminated secretions. Such easy means of 
instituting health, strength, and cheerfulness should be in 
the possession of all whose stomachs are weak, whose minds 
are much harassed, or whose brains are overworked, Hollo- 
way’s is essentially a blood-tempering medicine, whereby its 
— . reaching the remotest fibre of the frame, effects a 


— 4 * 
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Wir your Frert.—The best Cocoa-nut Mats and 
ing are made by Treloar and Sons, 69, Ludgate-hill. . 
AsTHMA AND MALADIES OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS. 

—lade’s Anti-Asthmatic Cigarettes, after many careful 

trials, and found to be taſe, efficient, and agreeable, are pre- 

scribed at the Brompton and Vicioria perk Hospitals, and 
by many other eminent physicians in the United jatar pte 
„ and on W They 1 relief 

(however distressing xysms m , in every case, 

— 4 ae, M hod d, 

* 18. — Th Slade, 118, Long-acre, London, and all 


— Tee.. 
Adbertisements, 


NONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS. 

A SOIREE will be held at this School on Tuurspay, 
Oth inst. Tea and Coffee at 6 K which, at 7, 
Music, Si and Speeches. A ion by Ticket, to be 
obtained BY the School, of the a Rev. J RUDD, 
B. A., or of the Hon. Sec., Rev. JOSIAH VINEY, Highgate. 
The presence of Old Scholars is invited. 


OTTINGHAM-THE PARK. 


Mademoiselle COURTIAL’S ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG LADIES. ial attention to the French lan- 
guage. Masters for Arithmetic, Latin, Musit, and Natural 
Science. l Gores 8 Leng Ne! kindly 
, Cvs. UE. Ot ron, 28) > We mance, 
bares, F. B. Williema sud K. Dawsons Nottinghec, 


A LADY, of middle age, seeks an ENGAGE- 
HOUSEKEEPER to an 


elderly or invalid 1297 1 and de 

erly or invalid Lady. i socie ing chiefl 
desired, a large salary not — — Mrs, J 2 
= of Mrs. Speedie, 223, Cold Harbour-lane, Camberwell, 


ANTED, a BIBLE-WOMAN, or DOMESTIC 
MISSIONARY, in connection with a Congre- 
gational Sig yet a! by letter, in the first instance, 
cae age, 0. to P. C arlborough- terrace, Upper 


EQUIRED, as ENGLISH GOVERNESS, after 
Christmas Vacation, a LADY who has Passed or 


pared ils for the Senior Cambridge Examination. 
enc to a Nonconformist.—Address, stating par- 
| care of Messrs, Ashdown and Parry, 18, 


Hanover-square, ondon. 


ANTED, First Hand DRESSMAKER, who 
can Cut and Fit Mantles.—Apply, stating age, 


salary, and reference to character and ability, to W. . 
tree and Sons, Scarvorough. — 


ANTED—ENERGETIC BUSINESS MEN, 

_ m all the principal towns of the United Kingdom, 

as District Superintendents, for the British Guardian Life, 

Banking, and Building Assurance Company.—Applications, 

. age, — mares 1 single, if “oy era, and 

e of present employment (if any), to be addressed to 
Manager, 17, e Loudon, W.. 


ASKELYNE and COOK E. - EGYPTIAN 
LARGE HALL - Daily at 3 and 8 O clock. Admis- 
sion 5s., 3s., 28., 1s.—In addition to the other novelties has 


the names of Trustees in British Government Securities. 


of the Assurer. 


nterest, in lien of his Assurance. 


being the first and final payment. 


tentation Fund is provided in case of temporary 
the Assurer. 


SHAR 
at par. 


The only Company based upon the above principles. 
Special Terms to Agents. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 


BRITISH GUARDIAN LIFE, BANKING, AND BUILDING ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LiMITED), 
GARRICK STREET, W.C., LONDON, 
| EsTaBLISHED 1869. 
Authorised Capital, £250,000, Shares of £1 each, paid in Four Quarterly Instalments. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES.—Fifty per cent. of the Premiums paid upon the whole Life Policies is invested in 


BANKING ASSURANCE.—Thirty per cent. of the second and following Premiums paid is the Banking Account 


BUILDING ASSURANCE BRANCH.—Exampte.—A person by paying the Annual Premium of £33 10s., oan 
to himself £500 (viz., 13 years after entry, or to his representatives immediately in case of death, or he may, after the 
olicy has been in existence for one year, have from the Cempany, upon security of the deeds, the sum of £278, free of 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH ASSURANCE.—To provide against Death resulting from Accident of any kind within 
twenty-one days of the occurrence upon payment of a single premium, at the rate of One per Cent. of the sum assured, 


MINISTERS OF RELIGION.—A special system of Assurance for Ministers of all denominations, by which a Sus- 
disablement, and an Annuity to commence at an early age at the option of 


REDUCTION OF DEBT on Places of Worship on a new and advantegeous system. 


.—MINIMUM INTEREST at the rate of £5 per apital 
Company, and a bonus of 20 per cent. of the Profits will be divided every three years. 20,000 more only will be issued 


cent. per annum is allowed on the paid-up Capital of the 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874) 
Shares, £10. Monthly Subscription, 58. Entrance Fee, Is. 

| per Share. 

OFFICES : 337, STRAND, W. C. 
Cuarnman: THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., QC. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS: 

The Right Hon. the Earl of | Frederick Harrison, Esq. 

Lichfield, Vernon Lushington, Esq. 
The Hou. H. F. Cowper, M.P. | W. Evan Franks, Esq. 

Large or Small Sums received on Deposit, able at 
short notices. Shares may be taken at any tive. No back 
23 Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 

ehold Security on reduced terms, vis. :— 
Capital and Interest repaid in t. years 1 3 1 monthly. 


I I LL 15 ry) 0 18 4 ” 
Managing Director, W. R. SELWAY. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, Pall-mall. For Lives ouly. Established 1807. 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had at th 
Office, or from any of the Company’s Again, post free. : 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
—Chief Oifice, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 


the Office of the Binxseck BuiLpINne Soctaty, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

—Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
take SocigtTy, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Coan- 
eery- lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 
INTEREST. | 


Apply at the Office of the Birxsecxk BANK. All sums 

under £50 repayable upon demand. Current Accounts 

ae similar to ordinary Bankers. Cheque-books supplied, 
nglish and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased and sold 
ae Advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, end 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock. 


Pamphlet containing full particulars may be obtained post free 
on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN]! 


Provide against the losses that follow 
by taking a Policy 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
The oldest and t Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurcrs of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


ee or 
64 Cognit, and 10, Reazunt-strezt, Lonpon. 
ä WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


100 GUINEA ORGAN. 


Jer BEALE and SONS beg to call attention 
to their 100 Guinea Organ, constructed with all the 
latest improvements, and of the highest class of workmanship, 
in handsome case with richly illuminated front pipes. 
Estimates for larger instruments forwarded on application 


to 
JOHN BEALE and SONS’ Organ Works, Bridgewater, 


Established 1837. 
A sketch of the above on receipt of seven stamps, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 

| Great Wr GEOLOGICAL PIANO or 
ICAL STO to be beard here only, Popular airs 

played daily, by the Discoverer, M. Hoon Babbnx. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Musical En 


L. King. Many other Entertainments. Open 
from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the whole, ls. For 
times, &c., see programme, 


NE SHILLING (carriage free, 15 stamps), the 
AMEKICAN MUSICAL OKGAN (patented) far 
surpasses any yet produced. They are suitable for hymus, 


NE SHILLING (post free, 15 stamps), the 
AMERICAN POCKET TIMEPIECE (patented). 

Size of an ordinary watch, we Begs case, steel works, 
balanced action, enamelled dial, g dome. Each denotes 


— a ashen the extraordinary feat of Mr. Maskelyne correct time, and is warranted for two years. Caution.—To 


bod ° 7 
es hall ang n ers of the audience in the 


and as high as the lofty dome. W. 


be procured only rider i All orders executed 
by nh oak PILLINGER, 2, Hampton-terrace, 


| New tertainment, by Mr. Damer Cape, 
The TRUE STORY of PUNCH and JUDY, with songs 

d scenic — FLAMES and FLARE Prof, | 

arduer.—The PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT t INDIA. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


Gene CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other 
Medical Authorities 1 England 4 abroad. 


The remarkable efficacy of these self-applicable Volta ic 
arrangements is 80 widely known that in contradistinc- 
tion to those unprincipled advertisers who can only 
publish statements on their own authority, Mr. PULVER- 
MACHER ers to submit the testimony of others, 
amongst w are included may great scientific and 
medical authorities, These unimpeachable testimonies 
in favour of the marvellous curative power of this 
Medico-Galvanic system being too numerous for insertion 
here, are compiled iu the pamphlet, 

“GAaLVANISM, NATURE’s Cum RESTORER OF 

IMPAIRED ViITaL ENERGY,” 
dent post free for three stamps. The mass of evidence 
therein is supplemented by the following paragraph 
recently found in the standard work (p. 76, 1867) of John 
King, M.D, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics, at Cin- 
cinvati :— 

“These Chains are very useful in many nervous 
disorders : 


9 22 Debili Bf om airs po 
“ Hemiplegia pileps yspepsia se 
“ Paralysis Torpid Liver Paralysis (Bladder)“ 
Central Paralysis Asthma Chorea “a 
2 5 Paralysis |Amenorrhea Impoteney vs 
* i Dysmenorrhcea Writer's Cramp ” 
“ Sciatica Spinal Irritation (Hysterical Cramps” 
“Stif Joints ervous Debility | and Contractions” 
“ Hysteria Constipation Loss of Smell : 
„Hysterie Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, &c.”’ 


For further information and price list apply to 
I. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


—— 


WASHING MACHINERY 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS fix, 


¢f 
b 


ON OECLIVITY AND AX; 
2 OTHER Svs 
© Wars 

Boxy 

ORS 
ac. , f f SYRINGES. 
Oy SWATERCANS. 
WATER BARRONS. 
CARDEN SEATS. 

SPADES. 
RAKES. 
FORKS. 


oO OES. 


OF EVERY N'AKE, 

EVERY SIZE. 

CATALOCUES FREE OW 
APPLICATION. 


7 
770 


Dec. 1 ; 1875. 


eo 
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M COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways ad other Improvements, and also Values 


for ev A .—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
Deen t ery purpose ury-p rga 


“TENOR the BLOOD is the LIFE. — See 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Cs WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kindr, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 
It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore 


From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from any mjurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to teat its value. : 

Thousands of Testimonials from all par::. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and iu cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMI AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
Soe oo United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesaie—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all 
Chest Affections. 


rEOo fT OR 1 NE. 


Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at ls. 1jd., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., 
and lls. each. 


Sent by Propri-tors upon receipt of Stamps. 
From Rev. J. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 
Nottingham. 


August, 1874. 


Dear Sir,—I can strongly recommend your Pectoriue as an | 


invaluable Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair triai in my 
own family, and have also supplied it to persons suffering 
from Cough in my parish, and in every instance it has given 
immediate relief. In some cases, after ing s'ecpless 
nights, one or two doses of the Pectorme have h.d such a 
good effect that persons have got a good night’s rest, and the 

ough has speedily disappeared. 

Mr. A. ROLFE, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 

Says: “ Your Pectorine is superior to any medicine I have 
ever tried for Coughs or Colds,” 


PECTORINE cures the worst forms of Coughs and Colds. 
PECTORINE cures Hoarseness. 

PECTORINE gives immediate relief in Bronchitis. 
PECTORINE is the best Medicine for Asthma. 
PECTORINE cures Whooping Cough. 

* will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 
PECTORINE is in valuable in the Early Stages of Consumption 


PECTORINE relieves all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, 


Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. 


%% Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall granted a perpetual in- 
unction, with costs, against F. Mason, Chemist, Rotherham, 
or using the word“ Feetorine.“ 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, N and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in C Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
of such ious remedies, which yield momentary 


relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasmg that debility which lies at the weet ef the 
: „modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR true remedy. : 

Dr 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

. Rooke, ec tgs e of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
3 Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 


% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


ga e oat the United Kingdom and the 
Briti since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
ially noted for their strengt g and restorative pro 
9 Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, Ne climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. lid. and 4s. 6d 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and 1]s, each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


uide 
to Domestic Mediciue,” which can be had gratis from any 


0, Con- 
cerning this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will be an incalculable | 


| 


_, 


have had a continually- | 


TO EXHIBITORS, Exc. 


ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.—Before 
purchasing see HUGHES’S BI-CYLINDRICAL 
LANTERNS, fitted with the Silber Light. By Royal 
Letters patent, A set for £7 7s. : 
The most ingenious, portable, and exquisite Lanterns out. 
A great novelty, Universally admired by eminent scientific 
men. Should be seen. 


i the Educational Set, 3}-inch complete, with Dissolver, 


A fine Series of over 7,000 Slides, of all parts of the world, 
Livingstoue’s Travels, Scripture, Temperance, and other 


tales. Also, New Lecture Set of the Arctic Expedition, with 
effects. 


Photographs, nicely coloured, 2s. each; Comic Slippin 
ry Is, 24. Levers, 3s, 6d.; Chromatropes, 88. 6d. All 
inch, 


Buy of the maker, cheapest and best in England. See 
Testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 6d. 


W. C. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 151, Hoxton- 
- street, N., London. 
ATCHES, CHAINS, &., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 
JAMES SimMoONS, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 


EAL and SON, 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD. 


He and SON’S CATALOGUE, with Prices 
0 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL and SON, 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


9 of CHURCHES, Chapels, Schools, 

Workshops, Private and Public Buildings. Guaran- 
teed for five years. Mr. JOSEPH TRUSWELL’S new 
and improved HOT-AIR HEATING APPARATUS, to be 
fixed above or below the floor. Warranted to heat to 65 
degrees in frosty weather. For Prospectuses and other in- 


formation send to Joseph Trusswell, 152, Sutherland-road, 
Sheffield. 


CAUTION, —WATERMARK.—TOBACCO. 


Messrs. W. D. and H. O. WII. LS intimate that, 
to prevent Fraud, every packet of their BEST BIRDSEYE ” 
Tobacco now bears the NAME and TRADE MARK of 
their firm, both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


„Queen's Quality,” as supplied to Her Majesty. Often 
2 Wine. A valuable tonic. Delicious. 42s, per 
oz., net. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“Sportsman’s Special Quality.” Stronger and less sweet. 
50s, per dos., net. Prepayment required. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY 


Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT 
Distillery, Maidstone, Carriage Free in England. 


RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. 


HAYMAN’S BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 


Is the most certain and speedy remedy for all Disorders of 
the Chest and Lungs. In Asthma and Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Influenza, Difficulty of Breathing, Spitting of 
Blood, Hooping Cough, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, &c., this 
Balsam gives instantaneous relief, and if properly persevered 
with scarcely ever fails to effect a rapid cure, It has now 
been tried for many years, has an established reputation, and 
many thousands have been benefited by its use. It has a 
most pleasant taste. 7 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Amport Firs, Andover, May 29th, 1869. 
Sir,—I have for some years had your Balsam of Horehound 
for Mrs. B. Webster, and intended writing to tell you how 
much benefit she has derived. She was considered consump- 
tive, but the Balsam has quite restored, and she is now quite 
strong. I have recommended dozens of customers, and 
all have been pleased with it.—I am, yours, &e., 
Mr. Hayman, Chemist. H. B. WEBSTER. 
Mr. Horrex, Chemist, Mildenhall, writes: —“ One of my 
customers says your Balsam is worth sixpence a drop.” 
IN THE NURSERY 
it is invaluable, as children are fond of it and take it eagerly. 
Immediately it is taken, coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and refreshing sleep ensues. No lady who has ever tried it 
would ever afterwards be without it. : 
Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; and 
sold by chemists, price 18. lAd. and 28. 9d. per bottle. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
Sold in London by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand ; Senge 
and Son, 150, Oxford-street ; Hooper, London Bridge; W. 
Sutton and Co.; Barclay and Sons, London. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 


TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AND O00. | 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists, 


ids. BLOOD PURIFIER. 
ONE S 


N HOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old IK * n de 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effe € 
most salutary changes ay disease ; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 48. 6d., 7s. Gd., 1.8, Od. Pills ace 
Ointment, each in boxes, ls. Id., 28. 9¢., 48. Gd., he post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131 Fleet- street, London. Get the red ard blue wrapper 
ith the old Dr. s head in the centre, 


-" * ate 8 — 


| CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 
|MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


irect from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
prices: 


PLAIN, 16s.; CoLouRED, 308. per dozen, 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO., Artists to the Royal Polytechnic, 
222, OLD Kent Ron, Lonpon, S. E. 


Harmoniums, 
Musical Instruments p i an ofo rt 98 
7 


of all kinds, 
On enden n American Organs. 
DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS. 
(The best substitute for the Organ.) 


As supplied to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Princess Louise. 


These fine-toned Instruments are now manufactured in 
Germany. They possess a clear and distinct additional 
melody in the Treble, also a Sub-Bass ur Pedal note in addi- 
tion to the chords usually played. The Oak Instruments are 
specially toned and constructed for Places of Worship. 

The new Organ Harmoniums (manufactured in Germany) 
possess a round Diapason quality of tone, the construction 
also is of the strongest and best materials. Prices from 10 
guineas to 90 guineas. A liberal discount made on all in- 
struments to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, Ne, bß , 


S. KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIKE 
(Lists Post-free, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature— 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none ts genuine. 

„ Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcéster ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 

November, 1874. 


rFNOWLE'S CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 

immediate relief in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Diarrhoea, Cholera, &c. Price 133d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s.6d. A Surgeon writes—“I have found ‘Tuwle’s Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
medicine” Also, TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester. 
ls. Packet per Post. 


| eee” QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
PPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 


ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 
EPPER'S QU ININE and IRON TONIC 


thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the General 
Bodily Health. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 11s., and in stone jars 228. each. 
ps CORN and BUNION PLASTERS. 
Boxes, ls. ]14d., and 28. 9d. each. 
The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft corns ; 
the Bunion Plasters a proved remedy for bunions and en- 
larged toe joints. Sold by all Chemists. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes wiite, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud especially useful for Se | 
incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold b 
Chemists. Pots, 18. and 28 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE EARS, XC. 

DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 

an extraordinary remedy, It 2 relieves, generally cures, 

and ia strongly recommended by thousands who have derived 

benefit. It is quite harmless. Sold in bottles, 18. 14d., and 
2s. Od. each, by ali Chemists. 


SUL 

will completely restore in a few days hair to its 

original colour an injury. It effeets * satisfae- 

torily, ing a y natural colour; thoroughly 
from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 

; everywhere by Cdemists and 1 in 

large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


1 WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 

most reliable, speedy, and agreeable Cure for et 
Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases o 
the lungs and air Is soothing and comforting in 
its action, and quite different from ordinary cough rem 5 
Bottles, Is. 14d. and 28. 9d. All Chemists, 


INVALIDS. : 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, B i 

Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Ke. Names and A 
dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
of many Mmisters, added. Inquiry courted. Details of 
Self. cure, post free, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N. | | 
, ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BOOK:— — 

The MeTuopist RECORDER says, Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 
N. says, The work will well repay peru- 

The Primitives Mernoptst says,“ The treatment hae 
met with great success.“ 
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REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
agi Sn dag its cost in medicine), and is irresistible 
i (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, diarrhoea, 
* bili 


and ears, 
— of the blood eruptions, hysteria, 
ity, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, 
waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, 
cramps, 


spasms, and vomiting after eating, even in 
a cough, asthma, — 

, diabetes, paralysis, wasting 

away. -eight ar variable success with adults 


and delicate ,000 cures of cases considered hope- 
less, It contains four times as much nourishment as meat, 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 
Fakenham, Norfolk. 


, near 
Dec, 5, 1859, 
iated the 


* 


—I have lon 


of mercury in any shape. In 
a health bile is one of fas tadhank Gad best 
AMES T. CAMPBELL. 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
* since I ate DU BARRY’S admirabie RK VA- 
A ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
22 have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so meh as to dispense with spectacles, 
stomach reminds me of what [ was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the suk, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head is clear, and my s.emory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable 100d, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Tnevlogy 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


D BARRY’S FOOD. — Dr. F. W. Bencke, 

Professor of Medicine in Ordinary to the University 
of Marburgh, writes in the “Berlin Clinical Weekly,” of 
April 8, 1872 :—*I sha | never Maret that | owe the preserva- 
tion of one of my children to the REVALENTA ARABICA. 
The child (not four mouths old) snffercd from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted all medical 
skill, and even the greatest care of two wet nurses. l tried 
Du ’s Revalenta with the most astonishing success. 
The vomiting ceased immediately, and after living on this 
Food six weeks, the baby was restored to the most flourishing 
health. ar sucess Las attended all my experiments 
since with this Food, which I find contains four times as 
much nourishment as meat.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ Twenty. ars’ 
DYSPEPSIA, from which I have = red great pai 
advice 


of many, has been effec. ually removed a Se aren Food 
in six weeks’ time, &c—PARKEK D. BINGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.—London, 2nd October, 1848.” 


U_BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
ecribable 


Asthma, &c.—Cure No, 49,832 of 2 se 
Barry’s Pood.—MARIA JOLLY. * 
De BARRY’S FOOD. - Cure No. 52,422 of 
in 


derangement, deafness 
debility, itati 
e A* D 
liver, stomach, head. and 
—JAMES ROBERTS, 


D. My lungs, 
ears are all na, 


In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting awa 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I — 
unable to read, w:ite, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
J. tion constant sleepless- 
the most itation, which pre- 

her. I felt 

th the world 


a 


a 
8 
2 


am 
te make and receive visits and resume social 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, Apel 17, 1869.” 


D° BA 


completely restored me; 


Bx 
Fee 


aud Practical M.D, : 
URE of DEBILITY, B 
C - 1 fe AD DIGESTION, and 
— V 
4 EK SY ALENTA ARABICA Rm 


has cured me of sy 
‘i = 1 comfortab 30M. 

ve never 80 le * * 5 2 
1 om as I do now.—J. COM 

U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. Livingstene, de- 
D ibing the province of 1 
the London hical Society, mentions the hap y 
state of the “who require neither ph sician sor meal- 
cine, their staff of life being the RELEVANTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which keeps them free from disease—con- 
sumption, ecrofula, cancer, &c., having been 22 heard 


of among them; nor smallpox and meaales 
twenty yes rs.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD. —FEVRRS, Dysentery, 


Exhaustion, Scurvy, which prevailed on 
goed ship the Jean Hart, of the French navy, 1 late 
Voyage round the world, nave yielded to DU BARRY’S 
excellent KK. VAI ENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
fond tar superior to litae juice and compressed les to 
restore offers and men to health and stre and we 


rex ret that routine should hitherto ha 
nue universal adopt on iu the — ong Dae 


we 


venience, erexpense, by living on DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS | ! 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 

Ib. a ho = llb., 38, 6d.; Ab., 68,; Sib, \l4e.; 1 Abs., 
8.; 8., 


De BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cups 
at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 238 cups, 30s.; 576 
cups, 55s. A 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve tlie appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat.—llb., 3s. 6d.; Alb., 6s. ; 


2alb, 50s, 
i. DU 2 and Co., Yi 4 
1 London, W.; same „ Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 28, 
29, P Kaiser Gallerie, and 163, 164, Frederick-street, 
Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; ani at the Grocers 
and Chemists in every town. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 32s.; Wallsend—Class B, 30s.; Best Inland, 30s.; 
Inland, Class B, 27s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.’8S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 33s.; Wallsend Seconds, 32s. ; 

best Wigan, 30s.; best Silkstone, 30s,; best Stafford, 29. ; 
new Silkstone, 28s.; Derby Bright, 27s.; Barusley, 27s. ; 
Kitchen, 25s.; Hartley, 24s.; Cobbles, 23s.; Nuts, 23s.; 
2 on f as * per 12 ane ve — —- 
epéts, Highbury and High ; Kings ; Beau- 
voir Whart Kingsland-road; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; aud South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, N. W. 


The“ PRIMA DONNA” | 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE. 


Hand Lock-Stitch 
Shuttle Machine 4Gns. 


The ALBERTA” SILENT LOCK-STITCH. 
With Stand complete 5 Guineas. 
The “ EXCELSIOR” SEWING and EMBROIDERING 


Machines, 6 Guineas. 
First-class Hand Machines, from 45s. Lists free. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars. E. C. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO -SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct agtention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


Po PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


Ppuse MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
8 and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
ties, 


QGAUCKS for FISH, GAME, &c. 


PpotreD MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 
Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


— 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNET 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Id. Packets; 6d., 18., ls. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 


Bottles, 6d., Ie, and 2s. each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 


THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for IN. 

FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 

The pest and most NourisuHina of all INrAN S' and 
Inva.ips’ Foops, which have hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contains EVERY REQUISITE for the full and 
healthy support and development of the hody, and is toa 
considerable extent Seir-Dicrestivz. Recommended by 
the Medical Press and Faculty. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6s., 15s., and 28s. 


A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., on the Al- 


mentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids, can be had 


post free on application from the Manufacturers, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


BREIDENBACH'S MACASSARINE OIL.— 

A most invaluable preparation for Strengthening, Beau- 
tifying. and Preserving the Hair. Price ls, per Bottle, or 
three in one, 2s. 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
BREIDENBACH’S AMANDINE. 

This marvellons preparation re in very few i- 
cations, a SOFT, WHITE AND. 23. Gd. jar, all 
chemists and perfumers. None genuine unless labelled 
% Breidenbach Co.’s, 1578, New Boud-street.” Sole address. 


OOPING COQUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation. An Effectual Cure without Iuternal 
w The eal tary effects of this Emb 
u effects m are ] 

acknowledged, that pay bes the most eminent of tha Feealts 
now recommend it as ouly known safe and perfect cure, 
"pole Wholesale eal Agen o 
t, 
at 4s. per bottle by all Chemists. hte 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
3 SEA SALT supplies the very want 
et 


packet bears our mark. 

f¥\IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
_ feet. They should be bathed night and morning with a 

solution prepared by — five or six ounces of the salt 

in a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 

Beware of imitations.— and Son, 21, Wilson-street, 


Fins „London, E.C 

1 4 8 — — 45 —1 merely a healthfu) 
uxury, wonderful effects in 

many cases of dular ings, rheumatic aff : 

ralgia, eprained Freints, a.” Bold ty — — 


Beware of imitations, 


Bottles, 1s., ls. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and co, Leeds. 


b 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


PLAVOURING KSSENCKS, distilled from 
, the fresh Fruits and S,ices, Orange, Lemon, 
©* 


Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Lace, &e., &c. 


OSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world. 


XCELSIOR GAS 


* * 10s. Od., 

Eeli Gas Range, ith o re, registered. 
Sole 233 SHREW BURY, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road S. W. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &., 50, 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 7 
“‘ULSTERS.”’ 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


The great and growing demand 
for these substantial and impressive 
Coats is incontrovertible evidence 
of their value. They are now ready 
(or to order) in the utmost Sf 
and the REAL IRISH FRIEZ 
ULSTERS (as exhibited by Samuel 
Brothers at the International Exhi- 
bition) can be obtained from no 
0 firm. For wearing qualities 
these garments are unsurpassed and 
invaluable during the coming season. 

50, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


“ Ulsters. 25 


The CHESTERFIELD and 
ALBION OVERCOATS, solely 
produced by Samuel Brothers, are 
unsurp for comfort, while 
inimitable we Ja. 2 
appearance. For ing, Riding, 
Travelling; for Town or Country ; 
for Raiu, Cold, or Hard Weather, 
the NEW OVERCOATS will be 
found highly serviceable and de- 
cidedly conducive to health. They 
are elegant in style and not oppres- 
sive in ener 

50, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 

The extreme durability of Samuel 
Brothers’ “ WEAR-RESISTING 
FABRICS,” and their impervious- 
ness to the assaults of inclement 
weather, render these suits most 
attractive and welcome to all whose 
business or pleasure leads them to 
long distances. Better 
incidental colds 


Oberooats. 


Travelling 
Suits. 


thoroughly warm to the body, _ 
t 10 DGATE HILL, E. C. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ PRICE LIST. 
GENTLEMEN’S 8UITS F Nine Classes). 
A L 5 758. Sls. | 916. | H | 110s 
GENTLEMEN’S OVERCOATS (in Nine Classes). 


EEE 


100s 


TRE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF FASHIONS 
Contains 45 Portraits of Boy Princes of Europe, — 
Statesmen, and Merchant Princes, illustrating the newes 
and most gentlemanly styles of costume. Price lid., or — 
to customers, Patterns and Guides to 1 

t og 0 SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate- 
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MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


Largest and Best Stock of Magic Lanterns and Slides in the Kingdom. 


F O R 


SALE QR AEA E. 


Catalogues Post Free on receipt of One Stamp. 
B. G. WOOD, OPTICIAN, 74, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. . 


MAGIC LANTERNS: How Made and How Used. Rife. 2 Hints to Unpractised Lecturers. 
8. post free. 


By A. A, Woop 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 


thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical 


they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 


atilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
t of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


suse D E AN E S. 42.172. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FRRER. 


Taste Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. 
Exzecrro Forxs—Table, 24s. to 38s.; Dessert, 16s. to 20s. 
„„ Droons „ 248. to 40s.; „ 16s. to 30s. 
Parma Macuz TIA Trays in Sets, 218., 568., 95s. 
Exectro TIA anv Correz Sets, from £3 7s. to £24. 
Dian Covens—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, £11 118. 
Exzcrro Cravets, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. 
„  Laqueurs from 40s. to £6 10s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Brouzep Tza anp Correz Urns. 
Coat-Sourrites anp Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Crocxs—Englith, French, and American. : 
Cum anp Giass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Fexprrs—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Brpsteaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GasELIERS—2-light, 17s.; 3-do., 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
10 Glass, 3-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £6. 
KitrcHeners—From 8 ft., £3 58., to 6 ft., £33. 
KitcHen Utrensits—Copper, Tin. and Iron. 
Turnery Goops, Brusnes, Mats, &ce. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GarpEN Toots—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-Warer Frrrixos for Greenhouses, Halls, o. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


— 


The Banner of Holiness. A first-class 
ape, devoted exclusively to the interests of Scripiural 
Holiness. Edited by a Council Representative of the 


6s. 6d. a year, post free; monthly, 6s. a year, post free. 
F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, London. 


F, E. LONGLEY would feel greatly obliged if 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


would carefully examine the Specimen and Circular of his 
“CHURCH and HOME” Illustrated Series of Monthly 
Journals for Localisation, which they received last week, It 


is the 
LARGEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND SIMPLEST 


Series for Localisation in existence. 
F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, London. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 7 11 of 
veto Ce as eens Henly 

» suita . , ily use 
on receipt of .O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 58. 6d, ; 2,000 


each, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
2 London, E. C. Established fifty years 


—Card Plate and 100 Nansparent Ivory Cacds, 3s. ; 
Ladies’, Ks. 6d, 


Cre CHAPEL, and SCHOOL STOVES. 

The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE for burning 
coke or coal, a close stove, in five sizes, 608., 70s., 80s., 105s., 
140s., is cheap in cost, cnet pee Ip of fuel, will last 
for years, is easily repaired, atid powerful in its heating capa- 
city. Hundreds ate now in use and universally approved. 
DEANE and Co. have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and 
Gill Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue, four burners 
50s. Prospectuses post free. Hot-wa:er Apparatus supplied 
and fitted, Estimates given. 


DEANE and Co., (46, King Wa...) LONDON-BRIDGE 
Established A.D. 1700. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


„A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 


FRY’S 


CARACAS 


COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


WINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S8. FRY AND SONS, 


DR. J. COLLIS 


ROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
GHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is * only Palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


eningitis, &c. 
nn 
address.” 


Manille, to the effect that Cholera has 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, let December 


From Lord Francis ConynGuHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
„ who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Coilis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half- a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
been raging fearfully, and that the 


NLY remedy of any service was 


, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


of CH 


RODTNE; that the sto 
been 8 


to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


ed in bottles at le Mid, 2s. Ad., 4s. 6d, and lls, each. None is 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming 


Caurion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs Browne was, undoubtedly, the Invento 
of the defendant, FrexzMAN, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


nuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 
edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Ser Manvuractursa—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


"FOR PUDDINGS, BLANE-MANGE, &c., &o. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
1 CORN FLOUR. 


WAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION.” 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, 
H SSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT - MATS, 

CARPETS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other 
. DAMASKs, 

: THOMAS BROWN AND SON, 
CHURCH FURNISHERS, 

14, ALERT STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Are paying special attention to the Furnishing of Churches, 
aud invite applications for Samples and Estimates, and as 
T. B. and Son’s Establishment is situated in the centre of 


the manufacturing district, they can offer many advantages 
in prices of goods, low rates of carriage, &c. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
on to perfection should supply their Laundresses 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 


ae -CITBOUS SALINE. 
_ This preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing draught 
} ne eadache, Acidity, Biliousness, Sick 
ness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influenza, Skin 
Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue excess of acid 
in the system. Its use prevents and cures Fevers, Small Pox, 
Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and 2 all of which arise 
from too large an amount of acid elements in the body. 
Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or coated, this Saline 1s 
the best of all remedies, Sold by most chemists, in Stoppered 
Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and lls.-each. Sent by tail 
direct from the Makers, on receipt of 30, 54, or 132 stamps. 


Sole Makers, 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 


London Agents, SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street. 


* 


JNO. GOSNELL & (0.8 


- 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


decay, and imparts a 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 03, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.0. 


Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


* 


= 


BORWICK'S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded 
THREE MEDALS 


tor its superiority over all others, and is used by mon- 
sands for making bread, pastry, puddings, 0. 
light ani whol some. Pees race tae ee ted 
ls. boxea, of all grocers. 


ATLOCK BATH, DERBYSHIRE.—‘' The 
CLARENCE” BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Magnetic, Hydropathic, Mineral, and Electric Baths. Terms 
(with or without the Baths) during the winter months, very 
moderate. Liberal Table aud excellent cockery. 


Physician— Dr. CLAY, L. R. C. P., &c., &c. 


WX. CARTLE DOE, Proprietor. 
N. B.— Persons suffering from Kheumatism, Gout, Neu- 
ralgia, Sciatica, Debility, &c., &e., will find immediate relief 
by using the Magnetic Baths. See John Wesley’s opinion 
of Electricity, as a curative agent. 


RUPTURES. 


tied approbation; and we 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel round 
the body, is recommended for the follow: 14 — . and 
advantages: — lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate ; ard. It may be worn 


day; It admits of every kind of exercise 
ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
ed from observation. 
We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
88 the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss aa (rom that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 
Recommended by the et eminent 8 ps :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. 8 of Bu im 


King’s College, Surgeon to King’s Col Hospital, &c. ; U. G. 
Gu ps Esq, 8 to the 1 — Ophthal. 
mic Hospi 


; W. Bowman, * F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Red., Senior 


Assistant-Surgeon to Guy s Hospital; W.Coulson,Fisq.,F.R.S, 

1 0 to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Gange, Eaq., 

F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
„ Surgeon-in-Chief to Police F 

Aston 

Esq., 

Truss Societ 

others. 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by ost, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference oi the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single ‘Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, fr se. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. | 

EW PATENT 


N 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
aended by the Faculty as being 222 elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving eflicient and per- 
manent support iu all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 


the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c, t is 


EH 


an 
106. each, , free, 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


various denominations, 16pp. 4to, One Penny Weekly; 


with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
“teh. without the 
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NEW WORK 


MRS. CAREY BROCK. 


UNDAY EC — a ig PARABLES. 
cloth 

“ Mrs, Carey Brock is a writer of standard reputation, who 

has achieved a series of successes, Her tales are old favourites. 


They are clever, original, and extremely well written to 
boot.“ — Times. 


MRS. CAREY BROOK’S WORKS. 

SUNDAY ECHOE3—THE COLLECTS. 5s. 

SUNDAY ECHOES—THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 5s. 

SUNDAY ECHOES—JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES. 5s. 

SUNDAY ECHOES—SORIPTURE CHARACTERS. 5s. 

SUNDAY ECHOE3—EPISTLES and GOSPELS. 5s. 

CHILDREN at HOME. 66. 

WORKING and WAITING. 5s. 

HOME MEMORIES. 6s. 

THE RECTORY and the MANOR. 88. 

CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s. 

DAME WYNTON’S HOME. 3s. ed. 

MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s. ed. 

MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY THOU- 
SAND COPIES OF MRS. BROCK’S TALES, HAVE 
BEEN SOLD. 

London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 8 


EELEY AND co. s NEW BOOKS. 


TCHINGS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Artists’ Proofs (100 only). vag Plates on Japanese 

mounted. in hand-made in a handsome Port- 

. Notes by R. N. WORNUM. Second Series 
£5 Ss. First Series, still on sale, £5 5s. 

“Two or three of 4 are so beautif al as to be 

well worth fram 28 who have secured proofs 

are fortunate.” 


GS from the he NA ATIONAL GALLERY. 
Eighteen Plates. Notes by R. N. WORNUM. Cloth, 
gilt edges, price E] 11s. 6d, 
“The most satisfactorily illustrated book of the season.”— 
Saturday Review. : 


PREENCH ARTISTS of Jol the PRESENT DAY. 


after Pictures. With 
Notices of the NE MENARD. Cloth, gilt 
edges, price £1 ls, 


1 PORTFOLIO for 1875 (or former years).— 

Containing numerous Etchings from Pictures iu the 
National Gallery, beautiful Facsimile Engravings, from 
French Pictures 1 other Illustrations. 


Half morocco, 42s ; 
or 2 gilt edges, 35s, 


OPICAL NATURE RE. — An Account of the 
most remarkable Phenomena of Life in the Tropics 


imile 
inters by 


a 


ae edgy Phe: ; realistic force 
ell The book is 


beautifully printed and well 2 finished every way. Noncon- 


m SYLVAN: YEAR. Bas P. C. HAMER- 


TON. Wien 4 the Author and 
other Artists, Price 12s. dock gilt 


OUND MY: HOUSE. Notes of Rural Life in 
France in Peace and War. By P. G. HAMERTON. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
8 Political Parties. 
— .. | 121 . 
ners dl 


| eee 


) N NS Translated by Mrs. 
Meese CAREY B from the Preneh of Madame 
BaRstEr. With Twelve 


IFR of SAMUEL ay Missionary in 
| South-West India. Translated from the German Ne 
| 1 17 Air. =~ ited 


With Portrait, be. 


, MacC 

r. Iv crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

READINGS for HOLY SEASONS : 
I. ADVENT to EPIPHANY. By the Very Rev. 
N. PAKENHAM WALSH; D.D., Dean of 
U. LENT: ‘By the Rev. Canon HARRISON, M. A., 
Ae T. By the pate Rev. Professor 

Iv. BA HITSUNTIDE. By ‘the 

OHN RICHARDSO HARDSON, M.A, By, the. Bev, 


Camden On d ins 
Esch Section, 22. in ; the Four in Vv 
price . One 


ULYNG CASTLE ; or, Knight ot th 
O Time. By AGNES | GIBERNE, Cloth, 5s. * 


1. LAND of the LION LION, 
the Wild Animals of Ae, 


amon 
Thirty-two illu 


trations. 


OATLAND. 1 2 of Country Life. By 
the re “ e of a Bear.” With Fifty- 
two Illustrations. 


He with the the rr Narra · 
Thirty-two —— On, a *** 
London: Szauey, Janson, & Halba, 54, Fleet-atreet, 


pean Engravings on Wood. Cloth gilt e ges, 


| EDITED BY THE REV. DR. SPENCE, M.A. 


THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER contains a fine Steel PORTRAIT of 
the Rev. JOHN THOMAS, of Liv 1; Mr. BALD- 
WIN BROWN’S Afticlé on the Position and Pro- 
5 of France; Prof. CHRISTLIEB on the Old 

tholic Conference, snd numerous other Articles. 
Price Sixpence, Monthly. 


A PORTRAIT of MR. D. L. MOODY, pence 
fully engraved on steel, from an original phot bo 
or 


will a Cane in the EVANGELICAL MAGAZI 
JAN 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster- row. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


EDITED BY THE REV. SAMUEL COX. 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


. 


Contents ron DECEMBER, 
I. The Ideal Incarnation. By the Rev. S. Cox. 
II. The First Chepter of the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 10 
—14). By the Rev. J. Morison, D D. 
III. The Epistles to the Seven Churches: Pergamos. By 
Rev. Professor Piumptre, M.A., D.D. 
IV. The Disciple whom Jesus loved. ‘By the Rev. Professor 
Star ley Leathes, M.A. 
V. The First Epistle to Timothy. Chap. iii. 1—15. By 
the Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D. D. 
VI. Capacity involves Responsibility. By Carpus. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Edited by R. W. DALE, M. A., Birmingham. 
Price Sixpence, Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


Editor's Address. 
The — his ae Jerusalem and the Church of 


1 


aud the Theory of Evolution. 


Two Years of Tory — 
Notices of Books. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


NOTIOI.— The Price of the Cheap 
Edition of Mr. R. W. DALE’S LEC- 
TURES on the ATONEMENT will 
be SIX SHILLINGS, not 7s. 6d.; as 
previously advertised. The Volume 


will be ready ia a few days. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Pe ternoster- row. 


NOTIOE._THE CONGREGATIONAL 
YEAR-BOOK for 1876. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the Publishers 
— later than DCM IEA 5. Scale of Charges on applica- 


flep, wide circulation and offi.ial character of the Tear - 
Book render it a very advantageous medium for Advertise- 
ments of Schools, Societies, Books, aud General Business. 
ig for the Congregatioual Union of England and 
es, 


Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row, London. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE BAMPTON LECTURE .FOR 1875. 
In demy 8vo, price 10s 64. 


THE DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION. Fight 
Lectures p University of ord, in 
the yesr bs ce on the . of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, M. A., F.8.A.,; formerly Fellow 

[ 


of Worcester College. On Saturday. 


TASTES pand AKAI. Pers and 
Social. By the B. JAMES, M. A., Author of 
“ Morals and Mottoca”” Crown 8v0, price 78. 6d. 
(on Batnrday. 


THE RELIGION of our LITER! TURE. 

Essays upon nif aor Carlyle, Robert B Alfred 

11 Blot, Geo ng. ae up upon "the the Theology 
eo 

ee. 1 8810 Macs NMccnld. in deny. 8 570 


EXPOSITIONS of the BOOK of REVELA- 


N. AM RoBINSON, of 
— N *. — 78. 6d. 


(Now ready. 
N OTHIN G BUT LEAVES, A New Story. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “ Janet Dargey’s 
Story,” “ Wave Upon Wave,” & Ke. Price 58., cloth 


elegant, with a Frontis piece. 
* : [Now ready. 
“One of the most and exquisitely told tales that 
we ever had the pleas LL „ Miss Doudney is a 


pens 0 se Ah A. MORE writer, aud naturally enough her 
poe ee ugh always sensible and never ＋— is not alto- 


getber dee in style, some of her descriptions of scenery 
specimens 

bring artist — The tale, or png ional, 
is deeply interesting and full of power.”—Literary World. 


LA,, A d. tre Whi ben 
and Dove of Pearls,’ ps Alia Story,” &c, 


N d „ 
BY THE SAME AUrnon! “*”” 


SELINA’S STORY : A A Poem. By the Author 


Dove of Peurls.” Feap. 8vo, 
Be. 2 omy * 1 [ Now ready. 
“This poem is written to illustrate the workings of a 
.woman’s mind in its gradual growth from youth to woman- 
hood, and in its passage through the various experiences of 
life. It is: hly versified, and a story runs through it 
which is pleasantly told. We commend it as very pleasant 
reading, true to nature, skilful in its structure, and sure to 
mene Say ae who begiws it continue to the end.“ Day of 


| Loudon: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster-row. 


| 


— — 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


LEISURE HOUR 


VOLUME FOR 1875 


CONTAINS— 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Harriette Bowra. 

BERTRAM RAVEN: a Story of College Life. By 
the Author ok The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.“ 

THE TALL MAN. By Gustav Nisgaitz. 

THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND: a Tale of the Thirty 
Years’ War. By the Author of “The Beggars of 
Antwerp.“ 

THOMAS ELLWOOD, and his Manuscript Poems. 

BY-PATHS OF MUSICAL HISTORY. By Dr. Ru- 
BAULT. The Songs and Music of the Court of Henry VIII. 
—Welsh National Music—The National Melodies of Ire- 
land — The National Melodies of Scotland — English 

National Tunes—The Fathers of the Pianoforte, etc. 

WALES AND THE WELSH. By the Epiror. 

NEW GUINEA: Full and Original Notes prepared 
by Chrischona Missionaries for the German An- 
thropological Society. 

CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. With 
Numerous Illustrations. 

UNDER CANVAS: 
Himalayas. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 
AERONAUT. 

PORT ROYAL. By the Rev. Wenden Arnnotp, B. A. 
With Illustrations. 

NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 

BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS. 


And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of 
Popular Interest. 


a Lady’s Adventures in the 


The Volume is profusely Illustrated with Engravings by 

Eminent Artists, and contains also Twelve Tilustrations on 

Toned Paper. It consists of 848 imperial Svo pages, and may 
be had through any lier. 


Price 7s. in cloth boards; &s. 6d. in extra boards, gilt ed 
10s. 6d. in half calf extra. en th 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND ALL 
BOOKSELLERS. 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


VOLUME FOR i875 


OONTAINS— 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By the Bisnor or Grov - 
CESTER AND Bais ro. 

JEWISH LIFE IN THE TIME OF OUR LORD. 
By the Rev. Dr. Eversuer™. 

THE ELDER’S COTTAGE. By Miss Atcock, Author 
of In the Desert,“ etc., eto. 


THE SPARROW ON THE HOUSE TOP; Oakby, 
etc. By Mrs. Prosser. 


JEANNIE WILSON OF LAMMERMORE. 

DAFT DAVIE. By Mrs. Wuireneap. 

MISSIONARY INCIDENTS IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. Wrarr Grit, B.A. 

OLD ANTHONY’S SECRET. By Saran Dovupney. 

DIARY OF LYDIA PATCHING. By the Author of 
oe of an Obscure Life.”’ 

THE ORPHAN OF KARINSKA. By Faranczs 
Browne. 

A LAST TEMPTATION. By the Rev. W. E. Lartix- 
WOOD. 

THE INVALID’S PORTION. 

SONNETS ON THE TYPES. By the Rev. Ricuarp 
Witton, M.A. 

With a t variety of Miscellaneous Sunday Reading, Bio- 

—— Z. and Portrette, Family Sermons, Sabbath 
ents * Christian Experience, Narratives of Tra I. 

Scripture Illustrations, Poetry, r. for the Young, and a 

Religious Record Year. 


Numerous Engravings in the best Style, by Eminent Artists. 
‘Liso Tex Tuustrations vn Colours 


Price 7s. in cloth boards; Gs, 6d. in extra boards edges; 
Os. 6d. in half-calf extra. wit 


— 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON: 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


reADING in a TS on the LORD'S 


F Lord’s-de Ann 
preparation for the conflict which is E Parlia - 
mentary session of 1876, it is most important that the follow - 
ing tracts should be circulated throv t the land: 
“ Aquariums; Their Opening on the Lord’s-day. What 
Follows?” 1s. per 100. 


“ — Trading in Amusements: Facts and Suggestions.” 


De ou Wish Places of Amusement to be Opened on 
— 5 fot Money Payments? Les, or No? 1s. 


8 Crisis of the Sunday ication: By E. H. 


we Try a Parisian Sunday? Will it Benefit the 
Workin Man?” 2s. per 100. 

“Golden Words for Thinking Men” 2s. per 100. 

“The Authoritative Character and Strict O of 
the Lord's-day shown by Article, Homily, Canon, Ser- 
vice-book.” For Euglish Charchmen. 58. per 100, 

All these papers may be had at the Offices of the Lord’s- 

Observance Society, 20, John-street, Adelphi, Rendon, 

O., where donations to ‘meet the large expenses of the 

atruggle will be thankfully received. 


JOHN GRITTON, Clerical Secretary. 


. | 


Pu W. R. Wittcox,. at No, 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. 0,18, and Co, Wige 
Office Fleet Street, London.— Wednesday, L - 


ber 1, 1875, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST 


Vou. XXXVI.—NeEw Seznrzs, No. 1567. 
— — 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, DEC. 1, 1875. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


MEETING AT SHEFFIELD. 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 24th, a large and 
enthusiastic meeting was held in the Albert Hall, 
Sheffield, under the auspices of the local branch of 
the Liberation Society, in favour of the separation 
of Church and State. The building, which 
is capable of accommodating between 3,000 
and 4,000 persons, was crammed to excess, and 
the proceedings throughout were most enthu- 
siastic. The presence of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Mayor of Birmingham, and late candidate 
for the representation of Sheffield, gave increased 
interest to the meeting, and he received a 
most cordial reception on entering the hall. The 
chair was occupied by the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, 
who was surrounded by Mr. J. Chamberlain, Mr. 
A. Illingworth, of Bradford, the Rev. J. P. Gleistone, 
the Rev. J. C. Calvert, Mr. G. H. Hovey, Mr. H. 
J. Wilson, the Rev. J. Fisher, the Rev. D. Loxton, 
the Rev. P. Whyte, the Rev. W. Lenwood, Mr. 
Loxton, Jun., Mr. J. Wycliffe Wilson, the Rev. J, 

Smith, the Rev. Richard Chew, the Rev. H. 
Rebertshaw, and several other ministers and 
conspicuous laymen of the town and neighbourhood, 

The Canna in the course of his openings dress 
said he thought that the principle of religious equality 
—the principle of theseparateness of the State from all 
ecclesiastical questions could be defended on much 
wider grounds than on those of merely saving a 
number of respectable people from the sense of 
irritation and inferiority, First, they thought that 
the State—the people of a country, with all their 
varioas opinions and their varying shades of specu- 
lative conviction—was not fit to decide what was 
truth ia the regions of specylation. Not to dwell at 
leagth upon what he might call the speculative 
intellectual and spiritual aspects of this question, 
he thought the establishment of a State Church in 
¢his country had worked very great political and 
social injustice. (Hear, hear.) Those who might 

of opinion that the theological opinions sanctioned 
by the State were right—aod he was not going that 
night into the question of theological opinions, and 
whether they were right or wrong—but he would 
nay that even those who might consider that the 
theological opinions sanctioned and upheld by the 
State were right, might easily see on looking 

at the prt history of this country that the State 
organisation for giving effect to those opinions was 
worked injuriously to the political ani social 
progress of England. (Chesrs.) Not going back 
further than the Reformation, when the 
Ketablished Church of Eugland took substan- 
tially the form it now had, they could see 
in tracing the history of how the existence 
ef the privileged Church had continually distorted 
and injured tbe growth of political liberty. (Cheers. ) 
Having illustrated this view by some references 
to the past, he went on to speak of the bearing of 
Established Church upon social progress in the 
present day. There was no need for personal 

for he thought the Church of England 
clergy individually were a great deal better than 
when they were taken collectively. (Cheers and 
pos geal Aaa Church it found itself out of form 
with the spirit of the times in which it lived, and 


touchy, sensitive, and naci in de- 
8 Tharolore it wea, he 
the clergy, | got together 


y would most likely be ashamed if 
red them Chee But 


FRE 
11 


them. 


2 


Fi 


altogether, 

pneu some privilege 

be sacriticing some privii 

out and worked Ary wager witb other people. 

‘Take the question of educati could | 
doubt that the 


* 


k entire religious que lity, and so long 


one motive or another, he could name many el . 
man who stood conspicuous in the ranks of the 
friends of education. (Cheers.) But when the 
late Government passed their Education Act, and 
an opportunity was offered to the country to orga- 
nise national education on a national basis, they 
found that in every district, however neglected or 
— I 1A means of educa- 
tion, the o tion to 
tional basis had come from the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, and in some cases these very clergy 
—who were in some ways anxious for education, 
and in favour — of lavish euycation, if it were 
such as they wanted—had not been ashamed of the 
most selfish prejudices of the most ignoraut rate- 
payers, and had made exaggerated and most untrue 
statements as to the cost of national education in 
order to deter people from adopting the Act needful 
for the civilisation of the country. But not only in 
their elementary education did they find the privi- 
leges of the Church interposing, but they — 
the same opposition in their intermediate aud 
higher education. He need only point to the 
* schools of this country. (Cheers. ) 
ey were aware the late Government passed an 
Act, the effect of which was, on a very large ma- 
joricy of the schools of the country, to 
take them from Church control, and to hand 
them over to the nation without respect to creed. 
(Cheers.) Bat they had since then a Conservative 
reaction ; and one of the first things the Conserva- 
tive Government did when it came into office was 
to remember how much it was beholden to the 
Established Church for their efforts at the — 
and to endeavour to hand back the schools 
to the clergy of the Established Church. He was 
„ * say that there was enough life left in the 
Li party to prevent that at being as suc. 
cessful as it might have been, (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) Nevertheless, any person who had followed 
the working of the schemes under the Endowed 
Schools Act since the present Government had 
been in offjce would have seen that, jasidiouely 
and quietly, a large number of gchaols had 
been handed back to the Established Church. 
(Hear, hear.) Only the other day he had occasion 
to notive a case in which the influence of the Esta- 
blished Church was working in the higher education 
of the country to the detriment of open liberal 
education, and, as he thought, in violation of an 
Act of Parliament, Having described the attempt 
to evade the Universit 


Tests Abolition Act in the 
case of Hertford College, which has lately been 


referred to at length in our columns, the chairman 


said that thus, bath ia respect to N aud 
higher education, they found an exhibition of the 
same spirit of randisement and exclusiveness 


on the part of a privil sect which was unwilling 
to give up any of ite privileges. In the ioterests 
of the community it was desirable that that great 
line of division in the cquutry between those who 
were favoured by the State and those who had to 
work for their religioys position, and were perhaps 
scouted by the State. should he remoyed. (Cheers. ) 
It all churches could work on an equality so far as 
the State is concerned, he did not suppose that the 
Church of Kaogland wild lose its pre-eminence. 
It still would e Charch of the rich, of the 
fashion able; it would be the Church which inherited 
great associations in history through many hundred 
years. It would probably remain in possession of 
many beautifal fabrics, associated with historical 
reminiséences and hallowed by the reverence of 
many generations. (Hear, hear.) There were 
privileges which even a thorough disestablishment 
would not take from the Church of England, 
and those privileges it would, no doubt, still 
keep. But let them as far as possible try, in those 
things which the State could alter, without doing 
any injustice to the feelings or the rights of 
any class, to 2 all churches and all opinions on a 
footing of perfect * before the law. (Cheers.) 
One reason why he considered the Liberation 
Soctety was entitled tq the support and admiration 
of Liberals, was that, though the soviety fooght 
against sectarian pri it did not in a 
an ‘spirit. (Hear, hear.) The 
platform was the platform on which all might 
meet It wae not a oo only for Dissenters : 
one a ravi angie 1 for joy — — 
or ect religious equali ligious 
freedom. (Cheers.) * 

Mr. E. P. Rawson then read several letters of 
apology for non-attendance, Mr. Mundella, M. P., 
wrote :—‘‘ As my constituents know, I have always 
advocated and su by my votes in Parliament 
as I have the 
honour to represent them I shal! continue to do so,” 


— * effectually stem 
whi at present carry- 
Church of England. I 

blessing 


education on a na- di 


| Liberal leader and would-be 


He felt persuaded that when the Church was re- 
lieved from the incumbus of the State, that when 


the bishops were no longer onganed in secular busi- 
ness in the House of Lords_—{c eers)—and that when 


ent came—and he thought it was very 
rapidly epyconching — the Church would have 
ter power with the people of this country for 

igh and noble wiel derte (Hear, hear.) 
He had ynwillingly formed those opinions upon 
dixestablishment ; but he was’ in company with a 
large number of others, ** the Church to which he 
belonged—the Wesleyan Methodist body—had ex- 
perienced an almost complete revolution in its 
opinion upon the subject. (Cheers.) He felt sure 
that when the object for which the meeting had 
been called was consummated, the Church would 
not be one whit less yseful than it was at present, 
and it would be more entitled to their respect, 

Mr. J. W. Winsor, who was loudly cheered, 
briefly seconded the resolution. : 

to support the 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, on rising 
motion, was greeted with loud and contiuued out- 
bursts of enthusiasm ; the audience not only cheer- 
ing, but waving their hats and handkerchiefs. 

hen the cheering had subsided, he briefly re- 
ferred to his recognition in Sheffield as a fellow- 
worker in the cause of Liberal progress, and went 
on to say ;—] rejoice that I am able to congratulate 
you upon the prospects of a brighter future: the 
2 pects of union —0of renewed union—in the 

iberal party, (Loud cheers.) You have suffered 
in the past from lack of union and lack of organi- 
sation. Now, as I understand, you are going to 
repair those deficiencies, and the ouly way iu wuich 
they can be properly repaired is by the formation of 
a real representative r ol 
every fraction and shade of the party, and which 
therefore will command, I hope, the ad berence, 
and the support, and the loyalty of all—(loud and 
continued applayse)—an association which ought 
to be free, and which must be free, to act as it 
—— best from — to — for W of the 
who y, without re to the auppose in- 
tereste rion of a oy — and 
prolonged cheers.) ell now, gentlemen, I am 
tempted to ask you, What are the objects of this 
union when it is accomplished?” You will say, 
1 Po mote Liberal principles What are 
Libe 1 We have need, I think, of 
some definition. Throyghout the country you find 
the game process of reconstruction going on. You 
find everywhere the different sections of the 
party are compelled to make sacrifices of prejudice, 
end perhaps of cherished opinions, in order to secure 
this much-desired union, Why, even Mr. Forster, 
who has done more than any one el-e to divide the 
— in past time, is now holding out the olive 

ranch at ford—(laughter and cheers) - and he 
has confessed that his education measure is not per- 
fect, and has declared his intention of resisting any 
further concessions to denominational iuterests, 
(Cheers.) That is 9 very gratifying fict. (Hear, 
hear.) There were some of us who believed that 
Mr. Forster’s power of concession was as bottom · 
less as Fortunatus’s purse. (Laughter and cheers.) 
We are pleased to find, at all events, he has come 
to an end of it. But that is not sufficient. It is 
not enough to express willingaess to r sist attempts 
which I do not believe the Conservative party will 
ever have the courage or, I might say. the fully to 
attempt. We cannot conceal from ourrelvea that 
the old programme of the Liberal party, which did 
so much for the past generation, has been practically 
accomplished, (Hear, hear.) What is to be the 
new policy to which our attention is to he directed ? 
The old watchwords having lost their force what ia 
to be the new N to bring the people under 
our banners again; el. I tara in my diffloulty 
to what Sir Wilfrid Lawson called, in my hearing 
in the House of Commons, his natural leader, the 
Marquis of Hartington, who made a speech the 
other day—a manifesto I ＋ almost call it at 
Well, the Marquis of Hartingt -n is not a 

He is not what what you would cll a 
revolutionsry personage, and when I find myself— 
as I om happy to say I do—in pretty geueral 
agreement with the Marquis of Hartington, I begin 
to doubt whether I am really 80 dangerous a 
person as some people have been pleased to 
call me. (Loud laughter and cheers.) I do 
not mean to say that Lord Hartington fulfils 
al her my idea of a leader. He wants some 
of the erthusiasm and flame of genius which I 
think ought to distinguish the leader of the 
—— party (Hear, hear) —but I believe him to 

a sound Liberal. (Cheers.) I thiuk that iu his 
hands we are safe from the fear of any retrograde 
movement; and I think that in that re-pret, at all 
events, be compares very favourably with aduother 
successor to Mr. 
lace. (Hear, hear.) Well, the 
ti which 1 am referr ng, 
„ apd, as I think, a 

, ° Lora Hartio n en - 
oined us to patience aud to moderation. They are 
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very admirable virtues, and I am sure we shall find 

t need of them in the in future. 
(Hear, 8 We are to be p and moderate 
in order to the ultimate solution of poe prob- 
lems which still remain to be dealt with ; because 
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nearer to men like Mr. Cross, Sir 
cote, and Mr. Sclater-Booth than 
Harcourt, 
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| infinite capa- 
| 1 i * — . — 
tive Administration. We owe it to Mr, Cross at 


at] 
1 i 
an 
Our 


that 


the 
not hesitate to say, is the most radical measure 
which has been during the last twent 

years; (Hear, hear.) In the bill to which 

am referring, the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 
session, there are some bad clauses; and I 
spoke to Mr. Cross about them. I pointed to 
one especially conceived in the interests of 
the landlords, and said, That is a blot upon 
yeur bill” Mr. Cross said, That is due to the 
actions of your friends in the House of Commons. 
Gentlemen, I disclaim such friendship, (Cheers.) 
It is a fact that at the present time the Radical 
town of Birmingham, which is engaging in a gigantic 
enterprise under this Act by which we hope to give 
comfortable dwellings and pure homes to 40,000 of 


our artisan population—({cheers)—it is a fact, I say, 
that that town owes more to the enterprise and to 
e breadth of view of a Conservative administra- 

than it owes to the efforts of those who ought 
been ite friends in the Honse of Commons. 
Cheers.) Until the Liberal perky has N to 
6 some great qu in which, as a 
ok necessity, Mr. (Cross and we must take 
te sides, until that time I would sooner sup- 
Mr. Cross than Mr. Forster. (Hear, — 

as to the direction of our next advances, 

tis settled for us by the circumstances of 


: : . I say the country is 
the first place fo ur od in 2 im the a ol without knowing any- 
reverent and respectful thing of the results which the perfected instrument 
eae take of is to bring forth. (Cheers.) We want to know 


romoti 
Bec sm throughout the length and breadth 
the land, that he desires to extend that scheme, or 


or 


from a fatal course as 
t a more 
be con 
, ty of putting forward the couaty franchise, 
by the equalisation of county h 


franchise, as the next work of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Trevelyan, speaking in a northern town, said 
that the county franchise would be found to be 
oe yt alm Rg A. 
men, mpor 

the county franchise. I admit the justice of the 
claims which are made on behalf of the agricultural 
labourers who . ava * ne * 45 in the 
representation country ; say unless 
you have at the same time a radical redistribution 
of seats— )—a matter to which Mr. Trevel- 
yan and Mr. Forster do not seem to ba ve directed any 
part of their attenti ss you have that, the 
only result of conceding the county 
two or — ears’ more lease of power to the Tories. 
7 4 It is absurd to make a keystone to 

il union of a question which the Tories will 
shortly tell you is one of the great bulwarks of our 
Constituti (Cheers 


franchise would be 


ible question, not simply as 

alee the only p ble 

to he united. You, 
is often spoken of as a 
and our action is attributed 


Ir 
as 
apon which Liberals ou 
think, said that this 
221 


in that view of it. It is possible that 
ing influences the minds of those 


enthusi 


Sete, 


sée with well-founded i 
bring 


es 


t time that we havea bill which, I do | 


7 


ge | obstruction. We don't 
averse to 2 — 


met by a reform of the Church of England. I say 
that their continuance for a single month, nay their 
existence at all, is absolutely impossible in any of 
the free churches—(Hear, hear)—and yet they have 
been tolerated for geverations in the State Esta- 
blishment. But with Dissenters their Dissent has 
always been secondary to their citizenship ; and 
could you show that these evils, great as they are, 
these personal offences and slights to themselves 
wers compensated by some great good to the 
general community, I undertake that you might 
upon the patriotism of Dissenters to support 

not to oppose the Church. But I hold that it 
is not for the interests of the nation as a whole, 
that any section of the nation whatsoever shuuld 
be privileged to the exclusion of any other. (Hear, 
hear.) I know there are Churchmen who say that 
they have ceased to persecute, and who wonder what 
Dissenters can possib 2 They seem to say 
to us in the words of satirical poet— 

As to the rest yon are free to do 

Whate’er your fancy prompts you to, 

Provided you make nothing of it, 

In honour, or place, or power, or profit ; 

These things we naturally ex 

Belong to us, the Established sect. 
(Loud laughter.) . Unfortunately, sir, such an 
assumption as that interferes with the idea of 
religious equality, which I hold it to be to the 


k | interests of this nation to maintain ; and I say with 


my friend, Mr. Dale, of Birmingham—(loud cheers) 
—that an: English -national institution which is 
used for the advantage of a part.of the nation is a 
national injustice which reacts upon national life 
in every direction. (Hear, hear.) I take another 
— and I say that the State violates religious 
reedom, and that it hinders the sacred cause of 
truth iteelf whenever itsingles out another particular 
faith for its especial care and patronage. You know 
the old theory was simple enough. The State 
undertook to be the sole inspired depository of 
sacred truth, and a man was haoged, or burnt, or 
imprisoned, or fined, if he didn’t 1 oe the opinions 
ol the reigning monarch, or if he didn’t change his 
op nions with the same promptitude with which the 
monarch changed his. (Laughter.) But now that 
the Churches have abandoned, once for all, their 
claim to persecute, they ought to abandon at the 
same time the right to cap any form of faith 
by giving exclusive privileges and patronage to any 
other. By not doing so free discussion is hindered, 
the victory of truth is delayed, and dishonesty is 
fostered by the assumption of confermity. Some- 
times you are told that the Charch is the broadest 
of all the sects, The very div within its 
pele—from extreme Ritualism, on one hand, to 
extreme Rationalism on the other—are indicated 
in ite praise as proofs of ite divine comprehension. 
(Laughter.) say, gentlemen, it seems to me 
rather to be matter that men otherwise 
honourable and intelligent should be placed 8 often 
in the painful position of being compelled to choose 
between the sacrifice of their pecuniary interesta, 
their personal 4 social status, and a conformity 
which can 2 obtained by an ambiguous—1 
had almost said dishonest — interpretation of Parlia- 
mentary articles. (Hear, hear.) There is another, 


and, as it seems to me, a ob to all 
State establishments of reli herever and 
whenever you concede ical privileges you 
will find that these privi react upon the life 


and politics of the nation, and that these become 
disfigured by the narrowness and exclusiveness of 
sectarianism, The 4 as an * has 
opposed every popular movement and 
ot advance ; whether you look to —— questions, 
as in the case of the reform of the representation, 
or philanthropic questions, as in the case of the 


abolition of slavery, and the repeal of the most 


t | abominable criminal code which ever disgraced the 


annals of s civilised nation; whether you look to 
ecclesiastical questions, as the abolition of the teats 
by which Dissenters were for so long excluded from all 
participation in public life; whether you look at 
educational questions, as the extension of elemen- 
— instruction, all in one and all, I say, the eo- 
ed Church of the nation, has been te 
the will of the majority of the nation, been 
in favour of the advocates of privileges and preju- 
dices. (Cheers.) Coming down to the presevt day 
ou find Lord Hartington, in the speech to which [ 
ave already referred, that the first prac- 
tical mission of the Liberal — is the completion 
of their educational system and the extension of 
sound secular instruction to every child in the land, 
aud Lord Hertington warns us that we shall have 
to meet in this matter the ion of the Church 
of . lanu't it a very remarkable fact that 
this nobleman, this moderate Whig leader, 
with all official reserve, and with a cau- 
tiousness which is almost proverbial, should still 
have had to point out to bis hearers that the people 
will have to settle accounts with the Church of 
Englend before the Liberal party can proceed to 
ite next practical mission? Why is it, [ask my- 
self—why is it, that the Church, as an institution, 


oubte is invariably on the wrong side? We don’t ‘find 


the Nonconformists as a body always on the side of 
find even Church laymen 
in measures of further progress 
and reform. II, chen, we find this invariable rule, 
with only a few brilliant ione, inthe 


illustrated, 
‘cage of the State clergy, we must attribute it to 


the institution by which they are fettered ; we can- 
not lay blame at the door of the ns whem we 
would gladiy set free. eers) 1 say disesta- 


Ch 
. | blish the: Church of Pngland, aod restore these 


men to the nation. (Cheers) Make them again 
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— — of the national life. If once they were 
d from the chains of their eervitude they would 
take place in our ranks amongst our most honoured 
fellow. workers, our most advisers and 
friends; they would no longer have to stand per- 
pet ually aloof from popular sympathy—the members 
of a priestly caste. (Loud cheers.) Lastly, 


tuity for their souls which would accordingly be 
relieved from purgatory. Yet this property is soe 
enjoyed by a church which declares in one of its 
ops © ‘* that the saeritice of masses for the dead 
is a blasphemous fable, a dangerous deceit.” 
(Laughter and cheers.) I am reminded of an inci- 
dent that is said to have occurred in the early bis- 


| less or more unfounded, (Cheers.) I am claiming 


for all the inheritance which rightly belongs to all. 
(Cheers.) I appeal to no personal interests ; I appeal 
to no private greed of gain, for, if disestablishment 
were decreed AS aud I would be in dur 
graves long before the full results would be reaped 
by our descendants. (Cheers.) But [ appeal to your 


if the Church is disestablished, she must be dis- | to , 

| ne | ry of New Zealand. On one occasion a settle triotiem and | f —I . 

1 — e A n gp — 9 l it — 0 neces. 10 your bene ‘ot * de “Torre or 28 

he caloulated that if the Church were disestablished nadlee chiefs came forward to make their l lives mtigh’ be tp nti gum He 

art their claim to | lives might be bler, and d be 
on the principle of the Irish Church settlement, | it; and one m — sak ledg dt = the towards eee — 
she would carry into her private life a fortune of | claim than all the rest — r 2 e 
AN N e said h t der wh 

veo A sng 1 as oompeusation; and he | tribe had killed and eaten the absent —— — — EK rg Naa 

. ß se we ows 

24 : „that ngland is somehow in | and prolonged cheerin 

. 2 pe repared to disendow | the position of this New Zealand chief. It has The — . of Sheffield, in a weight 

1 2 7 — enjoyed its revenues, its benefits it has devoured, argument, which we regret we cannot report, dealt 
N olga urch— | and its pulpits it bas taken. soniye and cheers.) | with the injurious constitutional tendency of the 


(cheers)—we had better let it alone al ber. | It appears to me that there is o conat Establial 
That is why I say this question of Church dis- — 4 take of this question of = pro sy M 2 n | 
establisment can wait—can wait until we have | The Church of England is the ecclesiastical — he a sy er eee 88 
red the popular mind. I don’t mind saying | of the State I am quoting the words of a v Eee 
a d 4 — the Church to-morrow , able writer on this subject, the Rev. Mr Gere Res, — — 1 — mh 1 = 4. 170 7 
or to-ni olding up my little finger, I would | of Birmi ‘ om » | and yet there 0 g betlogs he 
keep my band down. That is why 949 of Englan Metis 2 8 57 N in the northern towns of Yorkshire and Laveashire 
And right in rau — upon his followers. aud whenever the State shall determine to resign its | itoring 8 Nee * 
what can patience do | ecclesiastical functions, the mone ich i 1 i : 
No greg design is ever snatched in haste; rere. 
But patience moves it on. the Church of England will be applicable ays rua args N N 25 
— a and bast ee 7 — 17 — ＋ it * rd vig P (Cheers.) In other words, | more — E to the 
us sendow arch of . | these fun which from tim we pgs 
land, the day of disestablishment will not be very fer has X a bas allotted, nah aa Toa cba te 1 on — — ee om = 3 
distant. (Cheers.] Now we have two questions to | the Church of England for the benefit of the nation, they had a free Church in a — State, 1 H 
settle, To whom does the property belong? That's for the performance of the State functions, will | » aaa with Mr. Chamberlain that the Liberal g 
the first. And what uses are we going to make of | become, when the Church is relieved from that le into oie : and its reconstructi 4 
is? That’s the second. To whom does the pro. | function, the inheritanoe of the whole nation, | must be the work of time of cour and — 
1 You are told in almost every Church (Cheers) Relative to the view that the money of | (Cheers ) They must recognise o fact shat . 
: pamphlet that I have seeo, that the Church the Church is the property of the nation, let me Liberal. arty suffered from humiliation even more 
— 32 the Church of the nation—(Hear, hear)—that the | quote an authority which I should think would | rapidl — completely than the Conservative 1 
roperty is the property of the poor—cheers, | have considerable weight in Sheffeld. He says: — did — n The s of the 
ter, and cries of “Oh, oh”)—and that in | ‘‘The priesthood steps in, and says, ‘This is | Liberal perty was a reformi lic enthu 
endeavouring to redistribute this property we are | Church property. Church and priesthood are | siam which Mr Gladetona evoked in, the country 
indeed robbers and spoliators of the poor. Well, identical; 1 it is our property - priesthood | was altogether dus to the noble rogramme whi 
all I wish to point out is this—that, granting the property.’ Was ever anything so preposterous? | was presented to the — — to the 
ron our cause is eonceded. If the Church is | The property belongs to the people; hitherto they | election of 1868, It would be impossible for the 
e Church of tho/ nation, and if the property is | have employed it in overpaying an idle priest | party to, unite ‘with any cordiality, aod mutual 
the property of the poor, all I ask is that the poor | hood!” The authority whose words I have quoted | respect unless this question of the Church Eetablish- 
should have a voice in its application. (Cheers.) | is John Arthur Roebuck, (Loud ironical cheer- | ment was taken up. It was the most gigantic of 
I venture to think that if the poor have the selec- ing.) That was before he was member for Sheffield, | all the monopolies of the present day ; so lon 
tion, it won't always be the Episcopal clergy that | and before he had come to the conclusion that this | as it remained, it would be the t “ 
will get the fattest benefices. (Hear, hear,” and | is the best of all possible worlds, and that his mis- | Liberal progress in this country. Almost the 
laughter.) But, then, while our opponents are very sion in it is to rest and be thankful.” (Loud substantial troubles with which Mr Gledstone ted 
ready to talk of their Church being a national | laughter.) Now, why have I dwelt, so long on this | to. contend during his administration arose fro 
Caurch whenever it suits their purpose, the moment | subject? Because of its immense importance in its | these ecclesiastical at 
we take tne property we are assured that we are | bearing upon the future of this country. Do you | up to this position. They must, be courageous and 
interfering with the sacred rights of private pro- know what the amount of this property, this inhe- | patient enough to grapple with, thet great eccle- 
perty, and that these estates are as much the | ritance, which, as I contend, is due to you, is | siastical iou, or content to 
property of the corporation of the Church as | estimated to be? We do not know ourselves accu- | for an Andefinlts period 
the estates of any landowner or nobleman. In rately. If Mr. Gladstone is right, however, in was rapidly i in favour of  diseste- 
the first place, I should say that the precedent | *upposing that ninety millions wou d be the amount | blishment, and he no doubt they would 
of the Irish Church has, at all events, settled that, | of compensation, probably ore hundred millions be joined by many of the supporters of the 
It has settled the right of the nation to deal with | would not be too highs value to set upon the total | Church, if they could see their way to carry off the 
this preperty in a different way to what it has ever | pre Bus I will take it at mach than | wealth which was now in the nat rele of the 
contended it had a right to deal with private | that. I will assume it to be worth only five mil- | National Church. (Hear, hear.) Id was the ohe 
estates. (Hear, hear.) And, further, I would ask | lions a year. Now, five millions s yearis Ss. per | of the Liberation i ty to instruct the pd 
* what private estate in the world is thera which head for every man, woman, and child in England | mind in regard to the benefits of disendowment, 
held subject to similar incidence as Church pro- and Wales. Here is an easy sum; here is a sum and they must protest with all their might against 
perty? What estate in the world is there held by | which I commend to the chil in denominativnal any repetition of the Irish blunder. Once havi 
trustees with only a life interest in it, unable to schools. How much of this property would come | liberated the clergy in this country, it was no 
deal in any way with the property, bound hand | to each parish, each town, each borough, each dis. their duty c r 
and foot, able $o move only according to Act of | trict in the country? if in, Sheffield you have an | must be, turned out free men, to serve avy bran 
Parliament; and holding it upon trusts which by | amount of Church property about equivalent to the of the Church, if the Church should be split up into 
Act of Parliament are continuall changing ? [ | preportion o — out, the country, the several sections. (Ch ers.) The Liberationists 
think, sir, you said the Church dated back from lit @ contyibutions in which is due to it is were resolved, so far as they were able, that there 
the Reformation. The present Act of Parliament | somewhere about 60,000%. per annum. As I under. should be no-re-endowment of the Church as a new 
Church dates back to the last Act which affected | stand it, the whole total of your local rates at the | Church bady. It would be a. serious national mis. 
its doctrines and discipline. Really I date back | present time is under 100,000/, a vear. I confess 1 fortune if an immense amount of wealth should find 
the present 2 Church to the Act of Uni- allow my imagination to rove forth into the future, its way back into the new Church body; and the 
formity in 1662. By that Act a test was imposed ] when I think what might not be done if these | Liberation Society were preparing a scheme in 
upon the then bolders of benefices, whieh 2,000 of | enormous funds were recovered by the people, and | whichhe,hoped this danger and difhoulty would be 
them were unwilling to accept. Two thousand | were applied to national uses by wise and able avoided, He ridiculed the idea that if the Church 
clergymen went out into the cold, receiving uo administrators. (Cheersa.) I know that there is | were disestablished the agricultural labourer would 
compensation even for their life interest; and that no patriotic, and earnest, and intelligent man on | return to a statepf barbariem and practicalatheism ; 
is a prospect which some time or another it will be | your towa council, on your local board, on your | and contended that the Church had no hold of the 
rather awk ward to our clerical friends to remember. school board, who does not feel himself perpetually | masses of the. people in either town or country. 
(Hear, hear. ) But what I want to point out is hampered and cramped in his work by the inexorable (Cheers. ) The. Liberation Society was now the 
this, tbat from 1662 to the present day there have | limite of the rates ; by the necessity of heeping the | best-abused socicty in England, and that wasthe 
been continual changes in the doctrines which the | expenditure within some moderate proportions. In | strongest proof of ite growing power. (Cheers: ) 
‘Church of England clergy must hold and preach ; | the meantime your artisans are dying in your midst | He hoped it would be the fortune of Sheffield 
and continual changes in the Rubrics cod’ in the | for want of air, and light, and space, and the barest | to secure Mr. Chamberlain, who bad given himeelf 
discipline of the Church, There is nothing in law, | necessities of sanitary science. Their intelligence, | tothe consideration of these t polit. cal problems, 
there is nothing in precedent, to prevent a new equal to that of any people in the world, is cramped | and who was eminently fit fo, taco his place ds the 
Reformation, or a new test being imposed by which | or only partially developed for want of that which | representative of a free and intelligent constituency. 
Church property might be taken from its present | art and science could give, illustrated by the best | (Loud cheers.) | a 
‘holders, the Episcopalians, and given to the Inde- — Their need of relaxation and recreation Mr. Jon Fisnnn (London) also supported the 
pendents, the Baptists, or the Wesleyans, or | after hours of excessive and frequently exhausting | motion, and on being pat to the vote it was carried 
perhaps to the Roman Catholic Church. I know | toil is mocked by the cond tions of life rd which they | with only two or dives dissentients. The result 
many members of the Roman Catholic Church who | are living. The public-house still has no competitor | was received with loud cheers. 
look forward to such a bility as being possible in its gaudy — erous attractions, (Cheers.) The Rev. R. CHEW moved, and Mr. Councillor 
* — distant date. me hear. ) bac yOu con- — 3 N these men are getting scanty - LawGLey seconded, the following resolution: 
ler—w en you recollect— ese tual changes | inefficient education at a price which cramps the, ks of this be given to the H 
of doctrine and of discipline, what becomes of the opi- | resources of the famil ‘and which i 21 22 5 12 on e e eee band 
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